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fuvr a prophet has to go abroad for his 


ris fairly well exemplified by the case | 


f Mr. Edison. 
eral way that Mr. Edison was a most 


iarkable person; that he had a mind that | 


eaped over nature’s barriers, and brought 
ight her most cherished secrets; that he 

was, indeed, in fancy, imagination and in- 
tion the Shakespeare of the material 

world; but it was left for the French to 

beover 

most 
No 


rid he has become. He is the 

iiked of man at the Paris Exposition. 
on as 

Kiffel who sent the tower up 
feet high, and Boulanger who would 
) send up the whole government to five 
altitude are both in the 
man of the hour 
\merican magician. 
vholars and more finished litterateurs than 
ir. Edison, but when it comes to guessing 


things out he is the greatest Yankee of us all. 


ike t 


is the 


UNIVERSAL approval must meet the Pres- 
dent's order abolishing the Sunday drills 
iu the army, and permitting the military 
lepartinent of our government to enjoy 
that exemption from work upon the Sabbath 
which, both from a religious and a rational 
standpoint the civilized world has long ad- 
vocated and practised. There is certainly 
no reason in these piping times of peace 
fora Sunday review in the army. In time 
f war army observance of the Sabbath is 
{f necessity largely governed by circum- 
siances, but even in war it was the opinion 
{ Washington during the Revolution, and 
{ Lincoln during the Rebellion, that the 
mt day of the week should as far as it 
Was possible be observed as a day of rest. 

on. Boulanger when minister of war a few 
tars since abolished Sunday inspections in 
le French army, not from any religious 

Ove bat from the standpoint of com- 
ousense which has long since accepted 
‘te belief that one day in seven should be 
‘evoted to rest. The President’s order was 
bOBL Wise. 


lux faculty of Yale College seem to be a | 


‘ety accommodating and complaisant set 
‘gentlemep. So great is the desire among 
‘tese erudite and scholarly men for 
‘te success of the blue over the crim- 
“tat New London this year, that they in- 
‘ud, according to popular report, to con- 


‘Sct the annual examinations, as far as the | 


‘*ibers of the crew are concerned, at 
‘ew London instead of at New Haven, thus 
‘Heving the stalwart propellors of the Yale 
“tell of much inopportune annoyance. This 
Mplaisance on the part of their instructors 
“bined with the augmented quantity of 
*ygen that the oarsmen have been enabled 
father in since the drilling of their pro- 
“scides will make matters look dark for 
competing Cantabrigians. It is a great 


¥ 


We have long known ina} 


how truly great a person in the | 


yproaches him in prominence as an | 


back- | 


We have profounder | 


SATURDAY, JUNE 


} 
thing for an institution when teacher and 
taught pull together in unison; where ‘the 
| student with great muscular strokes forges 
| his boat through the water, while the fac- 
| ulty pace along the bank, instilling into his 
eager mind the golden truths of science and 
| the sweet teachings of philosophy. 
The opening of the ‘‘Playstead” at Frank- 
lin Park on Wednesday afternoon was a red 


letter occasion for Boston juveniles, who | 


can now inflate themselves with the proud 
consciousness that in no other city in our 
Thirty 
acres is a good-sized area but it is none 
too large; for it is to be hoped that there is 
not a child in Boston obliged to stay here 
|through the summer weather, who will not 
often be seen in the Playstead. The pity 
of city life is the harrowing curb it places 
on youthfu! sports. Those of us whose 
good fortune it was to pass our early days 
}in the country and who look back with dis- 
tinct and delightful memory to the big 
shady common that fronted the school- 
| house, cannot but look with pity on the lit- 
ile cramped, brick-paved city school yards 
where there can be no running or jumping, 
nor sport of any kind worthy the name. 
|The Playstead will not only afford many 
| pleasant hours to many children whose 
lives have all too few such hours but it can- 
| not fail to bea great physical benefit to the 


| land is there so fine a playground. 


rising generation. 


| Searrie has reason to be proud of her- 
| self; she has good grit. Last week 
was almost wiped from the face of the 
| earth, but Seattle does not purpose to let a 
| trifling matter like this interfere with her 
‘onward course. She has already shaken 
|the asheS from her head—sackcloth 
never knew anything about—and she is now 
considering her future adornment in a way 


she 


she 


thawbids fair to make her the Queen of 
the western waters. Where she has 
hitherto been frail and wooden, she will 


hereafter be granite and grand. Her devious 
paths she will straighten, and her alley ways 
will become avenues. What a blessing a 
holocaust two hundred years ago would 





have been to Boston—at least to 
the stranger within our gates; though 
lto the true Bostonian straight streets 


| that went anywhere without crossing 
themselve twice would be a painful if 
not an inconceivable anomaly. It would 
| indeed be a strange spectacle to the people 
of the Old World to see a large city pick it- 
self up from the ruin of seeming annihila- 
tion, rehabilitate itself and go on as if noth - 
ing had happened. This can only happen 
in a community superabounding in vigor 
and energy and life. Those people from 
elsewhere who have complained of us on 
the ground that there are no ruins here, 
| ought to know that though we have a large 
and abundant territory a ruin is a thing we 
|have no room for. When anything goes 
|down in this country it is not a twelve- 
| month before something twice a3 magnifi- 
| cent is occupying its place. 





Tue Pope is reported to have devoted 
| three continuous days to prayer on the ‘oc- 
| casion of the recent unveiling of the Gior- 
| dano Bruno monument. Bruno was educated 
las a Dominican friar, but there was no 
[were in the narrow organization for his 
| broad outreaching mind, and he soon found 
| himself quite outside the pale of the church. 
| He was essentially a liberal. He believed 
| the new astronomy of Copernicus whieh 
lmade the ‘sun, rather than the earth, the 





15, 1889. 

centre of our planetary system. 
he became finally a pantheist, believing that 
all the universe was God. For his various 
departures from the strict tenets of Rome 
he was imprisoned, and in 1600 
burned at the stake. 


seized, 
Now nearly 300 years 


after this church murder, a monument is 


erected in his honor and 30,000 people 


crowd about at its unveiling to do honor to | 


the memory of a man whose life was made 


the penalty of courageous thought. Four 
hundred telegrams deploring the event, 


| poured in upon the Pope from his devout 


followers and the old gentleman was very 
much distressed over the matter, barred his 
door and gave himself up to a three days’ 
petition. If this petition was directed 
toward bringing back the day when those 
who differed from the church of Rome had 
only to be tied to a convenient stake and 
ignited, it is much to be feared that the 
Pope’s orisons will go all unanswered. 


Irv is an excellent idea for our navy to 
continue the good work of increasing itself 
in size and efficiency with all proper speed ; 
though there does not seem any imminent 
work for a navy to perform. As far as the 
outside world get at the facts, the 
Samoan difficulty has been pleasantly ad- 
justed; the threat of the English officer 
that his country was about to send three 
vessels to anglicize matters in the Behring 
Sea has proved to be the passing humor of 


can 


a savoriess salt who having been much of a 
sailor —in apparently — found 
himself ‘half seas over;” and the alarm 
over a French-Haytian combination was 
evidently quite without cause or necessity. 
Hayti is a restless community at best—that 
is so much of it as the victorious Hippo- 
lyte may feel disposed to leaye—and it 
would hardly be worth while for any 
European country with so much to look 
after at home, to trouble herself overmuch 
with this remote and irruptive little island. 
What good brotherly advice Hayti may 
need, we are in the best position to bestow. 
The best surety of continued peace that we 
have, is the vigilant eye that all our Euro- 
pean friends are keeping upon one another. 
There are several nations on the Continent 
that have no particular use for their next 
door neighbor, and as for Germany and 
France the time for their grappling cannot 
be far in the future; while the imperious- 
ness of the Czar is likely at open a thou- 
mouths to set the earth a- 

founders of this republic 
far away 


schooners 


sand cannon 
roaring. The 
were very wise in getting it so 
from quarrelsome neighbors. 


HYMENEAL JUNE, 


What a perfect holocaust of bachelors 
these June days are witnessing. 
the young ebullient bachelor who has been 
but one fleeting year out of college or per 
chance the law school, and finding his in- 
come multiplying at the immeasurable rate 
of $35 for the last six months against 
nothing for the first six, determines that 
the time is come when he ought to take his 
stand as a conservative citizen and the head 
of a housenold. And there is the wary 
bachelor of many seasons who has for a 
long and glorious decade and a half, dis- 
ported himself, neath various suns and in 
many climes, oblivious of danger and pano- 
plied in conscious security, only to be bagged 
at last by some wisp of a maiden just from 
school. This strong matrimonial influence 


There is 


that the month seems to possess gives June 





a good deal to answer for. 


Many, doubt 


In religion | 


SINGLE COPIES 
FIVE CENTS. 


less the majority, of these June marriages 
will result quite satisfactorily and the com- 
ing life of the fortunate pair is fairly well 
typified by the genial character of the 
month; but alas, observation goes far to 
show that the June of many marriages soon 
gives way to December, and cold days and 
deep snows, and perennial blizzards. This 
will of necessity continue to be so, as long 
as the law allows the greedy, grasping, 
sordid, snarling, snappish, self-centred boor 
the same privilege of taking a wife as it 
does a respectable gentleman. 


Marriage is 


| bound to be a good deal of a failure for 
jevery couple, one or both of whom are 
cross-grained, selfish and disagreeable. 


Marriage as it stands today is the same 
kind of failure that the church and the 
state and all other human institutions are ; 
and the failure of each one js simply pro- 
portionate with the failure of human nature. 
No institution can be any better than the 
people in it; nor will it be worse. Hence 
let the weddings go on; let each rare day 
be filled with them; and may those that are 
to succeed succeed brilliantly ; 








and may 
| those that are destined to be failures have 


jat least their redeeming points or else be 
transferred in 


due time to the Chicago 
courts for immediate action. 
THE ARMAGH DISASTER. 


It is one of the sad complexities of life 
that the pursuit of innocent pleasure so 
often leads to unheralded and terrible death. 
That so many railway excursions end fa- 
tally or at least are accompanied by some 
accident more or less general and distress- 
ing, is doubtless due to the fact that being 
outside of the usual business of the road 
they are, less strictly regulated and less 
amenable to rule. The disastrous collision 
that occurred in the Lehigh Valley last au- 
tumn when a large Catholic organization 
was returning from a day of pleasure, has 
not yetescaped the public mind. Another 
accident similar in its character but more 
extended in ite direful results, happened on 
Wednesday near the town of Armagh in 
Ireland. There was to be a large gathering 
of Methodist Sunday schools at a picnic at 
a neighborly point. Before boarding the 
train the children and their teachers paraded 
the streets of Armagh with banners and 
music and the whole town was out to wish 
them a joyous day. So large was the num- 
ber of excursionists that two trains were 
necessary to carry them to the grounds. 
Ata certain point in the road the grade is 
very sharp. ‘The first train mounted this 
successfully, bat the second consisting of 
fifteen carriages, tried ineffectually to make 
the ascent. After going some distance up 
the grade the three or four rear cars were 
detached, the wheels blocked with stones, 
with the intention of leaving them there un- 
til the rest of the train had been carried for- 
ward and the engine sent back. ‘The block- 
ing proved all inadequate, and the detached 
cars started down the incline, their mo- 
mentum increasing with frightful rapidity. 
Just before reaching the foot of the grade 
and when their speed was at its highest 
they encountered a third train. ‘The collis- 
ion was inconceivably horrible; the first of 
the runaway cars was shattered into minute 
splinters, and seventy-two torn and man- 
gled remains mostly of young people just 
crossing life’s threshold were taken from 
the wreck. It seems to have been the 
clearest. case of culpable stupidity on the 
| part of the railroad hands. 
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The led etches deck the hills 
The y shakes ite ‘ty om fair; 
Hier ~~ honey-suckle fills, 
Her dainty cup with fragrance rare. 


The tall fern waves ite feathery frond 
~ a the he gt breeze’s breath, 
ematis n pond 
Weaves o’er the 1 rocks ite slender wreath. 


The red rose blushes while she hears 
Fated or droll bumble-bee go by, 

“Sweet rose,” he sings, “thou has no rs — 
With thy bright beauty none may vie.” 


The sunbeams shimmer on the lake, 
And shine athwart cach lily’s grace; 
he dreaming lilies turn and wake 

And smile within the sun’s embrace. 


The tender nestlings of the spring 
Begin their new-fledged wings to try, 

And tune their little throats to sing 
Some simple summer melody. 


O June, what wealth dost thou possess, 
What wondrous wealth of love and song, 
What beauty and what happiness 
Thou scatverest all thy pathe along. 


What promises for thy fulfilling 
Has nature male to flower and tree, 

What grace aod power, what secrets thrilling 
Has she confided, June, to thee. 


A NOCTUKNE. 


O sweet sad face, unalterably fair, 
What have I done to tnee, 

That thou, for ever, like a mute despair, 
Should’st haunt and follow me? 


Lo, in the night it cometh to my room, 
A visitant of woe, 

Unsought it cometh; for, within the gloom, 
Waa features wax and grow ; 

A ghastly face is with me by the bed, 
Exceeding sad and fair, 

The nameless, dim medallion of a head, 
Framed in the midnight air! 

Waele axesee, the night away, two mournful eyes, 
A ish-llluminate 

Thrill through my sou! like subtle maladies, 


No mer abate. 
Now on the moonlight, making faiut and pale 
Night's eilver, | discern 
steadfast eyes; now wreathed with a vell 
Of darkness, still they burn, 
If I should , from very weariness 
Of soul-subduing paln, 
Slee apn to me no succour nor redress, 
Bier ministry is vain. 


*Mongst shape and shade of fluctuant disguise, 
In dreamland mutable, 
The piteous face pursues me, and the eyes 
re bent upon me still; 
Nay, | have learnt in chronicles of old 
Of many a mournful bliss, 
Of loves diverse, and visions manifold— 
But never aught like this! 


O sweet sad face, unalterably fair, 
What have I done to thee? 
O alien of the gloom, 0 rest-betrayer, 
Pass by, and let me be! 
—From Beigravia for May. 


THE RETURN OF THE TIPE. 


Last night our boats lay drifting, late, 
Upon sen’s unmoved expanse, 

When, lo! some eddying swirl of fate— 
Some current of capricious chance— 

Broke chain from chain and heart from heart, 
And we were borne apart. 


You southernward, to drift or lie-- 
I know not how, bor when, nor where; 
I underneath this northern sky— 
A frozen heart in frozen air— 
Yet soothed by one sustaining thought 
Mine eyes to me have brought. 


For this I know; all tides converge, 

Thro dark and light, through calm and stress; 
The sou swell and northern sarge 

Some day shall meet and coalesce ; 
And all the freights those cur: cnts bear 

Shall meet some day somewhere; 


Ah, what though black clouds hide the sky, 
And desolate, trackless waates divide? 
Some day, somewhere, our boats shall lie 
Within the harbor side by side, 
Where sorrow nevermore, nor pain, 
Shall sever us again. 
—John W. O’ Keefe. 


Shut from my t 

The azure and the green 

And the opaline splendor of nature, 
Ensnaring the soul with hope 

And visions of a life as splendid! 


Benumb my ears that they hear not 
The wail of the thousands 

Who labor with bleeding hands 
Yet may not reap. 

Stop the ebb and the flow of life 
That brings force only for defeat, 
And fare the heart ty 

That it may bear its anguish. 

At least silence and peace, 

O tender and beautiful Death! 


—Harper’s Magazine for June. 





“TO A JUNE ROSE. 


O, royal rose! the Roman dress"d 
His bay = thee; on — press’d 
Augustan rows; ne odor fine, 
Mix’d with the three -times-mingled wine, 
Lent the long Thracian draught its zest. 


Bday ohaemy i ~~ if host and = 
0; Thee caress’ 
Halt trembled on the half-divine, 


, royal rose 
Ana yet—and —I love thee best 
In our old of the West, 


Whether about my thatch thou twine, 
Or Hers, that brown-eyed maid of mine, 
\ ho lulls thee on her lawny breast, 
O, royal rose! 
—Austin Dodson. 





| 


| 
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CROSS-CURRENTS: A STORY OF 
MATCH-MAKING. 


I. 

“You are such @ very independent. crea- 
ture.” 

“I’m not a creature, but an able-bodied 
woman, with all my wits about me. Why 
should I make believe to be the weak-kneed 
specimen of feminine foolishness that is 
your ideal woman?” 

“Oh, never mind me; do just as you 
like,” cried Mr. Bartlett testily, as a voice 
from the inner room called, ‘*‘What are you 
two quarrelling about now?” 

“It is only Mr. Bartlett talking nonsense, 
mother,” said Agnes gaily; ‘‘he thinks I 
can’t go up to town for a day’s shopping 
without ac ron.” 

‘Is that all? Why, my dear Gus, Agnes 
goes about alone. Indeed, there is no one 
to go with her, so she has to; she has never 
come to any harm yet.” and Mrs. Oldham 
looked up appealingly from her sofa. 

Mr. Bartlett promptly subsided, as he 
always did when any remark of his had 
brought Mrs. Oldham’‘s poverty into full 
view. Neither Agnes nor her mother ever 
troubled themselves about the narrowness 
of their income, but it was a painful sub- 
ject to Gus, who would willingly have 
shared his abundance with them. He 
returned to the charge an hour later, when 
he and Agnes were out in the garden. 

‘You might let me come with you to- 
morrow” he said persuasively; ‘‘I could see 
you over the crossings, at any rate.” 

“Oh, the policeman does that,” answered 
Agnes merrily. ‘‘You are dying to know 
what I do with myself of course, but I 
don’t mean to encourage you in inquisitive 
habits, so I shall go alone.” 

‘I wish to goodness you had some one to 
look after you,” growled the young man. 
“Don’t you think for your mother’s sake 
you couid put up with me?” he went on, in 
a pleading tone. 

‘That is either the third or fourth time 
that you have proposed to me in the last 
month,” said Miss Oldham. calmly. “If you 
do it again before Christmas, I will have 
you bound over to keep the peace.” 

“T wish you would not chaff a fellow so. 
I a quite in earnest.” 

“SoamI! I may marry some day, but 
it, or perhaps L ought to say he, won't be 
you. So bea sensible boy, Gus, and leave 
off sentiment. It does not suit your figure,” 
and Anges laughed mischievously. 

Gus was used to snubbing, and bore it 
with a fair amount of fortitude. He and 
Agnes had been playfellows since childhood 
and he had, as he thought, fallen in love 
with her on his return from Oxford. He 
had lately got into a habit of proposing or 
half proposing to her after every one of 
their numerous squabbles, and always met 
with the same laughing, but unqualified, re- 
fusal. Anges looked on him as a brother, 
and wa» extremely fond of him, but Gus 
Bartlett was not the sort of man to inspire 
a clever, practical woman with any very 
deep affection, and she could never even 
take his devotion seriously, which was de- 
pressing for Gus. 





‘*Florrie, allow me to introduce our 
squire Mr. Augustus Bartlett of that ilk !— 
Miss Marsh, Gus!” and Agnes finished the 
introduction with a sweeping curtsey. 

Mr. Bartlett looked distressed. “I did 
not know you were bringing a friend down,” 
he said,,‘‘and I’ve only got the dog-cart 
here. I suppose you had better drive and 
let me walk?” he added. 

“Should you be very much surprised if 
you heard that the greengrocer’s cart is 
waiting for Miss Marsh's luggage?” cried 
Agnes. ‘I would have told you she was 
coming, only you were so disagreeable yes- 
terday. We can pack in the dog-cart all 
right ;” and so they did. 

Gus iavariably met Agnes at the station 
when she returned from her visits to Lon- 
don, but on this occasion he was much as- 
tonished, for she had never brought a 
friend back with her before, and this friend 
was both pretty and charming. She very 
much enlivened the evening at the cottage, 
whither Gus strolled as usual after dinner, 
and, generally speaking, made a good im- 
pression on her friends; but forall that Mr. 
Bartlett was not quite happy in her society. 
He could not help thinking that there must 
be something uncanny in her sudden ap- 
pearance, or else (and this brilliant idea 
rather took his fancy) Agnes had brought 
her down for him to fall in love with. 

‘Just as if anything, or anybody could 
make me give up Aggis!” he thought to 
himself as he went homewards. ‘It would 
serve her right if I did have a little flirta- 
tion;” then as a brilliant idea strack him, 
“I declare, I'll ask Nugent down and he can 
look after Miss Marsh while I take care of 
Aggie.” Which determination was promptly 
acted on, for Gus wrote a letter that night 
and sent it off by early post as soon as he 
down the following morning. 

‘*‘What do you think of our squire, Flo?” 

“Fine, well-grown young man, with a 
restful absence of ideas,” answered Miss 
Marsh carelessly. 

‘*He has some ideas, but they are mainly | 
practical,” said Agnes. ‘‘Heis an excellent 





landlord, besides a dear good boy, bat 
he certainly is not brilliant.” 

‘*How does he come to —— all alone in 
this forlorn way?” inquired Florrie. ‘‘Has 
he no belongitigs?” 

“None to speak of. His mother died 
when he was a baby, his father three years 
ago. I think mamma looked after him 
more than any one else, though he has some 
aunts and cousins. He and I are just like 
brother and sister.” 

“That must be rather pleasant as you 
have no proper brother. Why, surely, that 
is he coming up the lane! And there is 
some one with him! Fancy finding two 
young men in a country village like this!” 


Miss Marsh had been at the cottage three 
days, and was enjoying the fresh country 
air thoroughly; and having a keen interest 
in her fellow creatures she had been study- 
Gus because there was no one else to study. 
Now her attention was distracted by the 
newcomer, who was, indeed, a very agreea- 
ble and interesting specimen of humanity. 

Richard Nugent had been at college with 
| Gus, but had been far more successful in 
the schools, and less in the cricket-ground 
than his friend. Now he was a hard-work- 
ling London curate, while Gus was enjoying 
|the less laborious position of a wealthy 
| country gentleman, but their friendship was 
| a8 great as ever. 

“Mrs. Oldham, will you come up to the 
| Grange tomorrow?” said Gus, one after- 
} noon, as he lay on the grass at her feet. 
| ‘Nugent and I want to have some tennis 
| with the girls, and you can look on and 
| chaperon.” 

‘*Very well, [ will come with pleasure. 
but yon must send the pony carriage for me 
you know.” 

“Of course, send for you and send you 
back. You will stay to dinner, won't you?” 

“You must consult the girls about that,” 
said Mrs. Oldham, ‘‘for I have an idea that 





gether a good deal, you know.” 

‘“‘Miss Marsh went in to write letters, 
| did’nt she? 
| has gone,” remarked the young man, rising 
| from his lazy attitude and looking about 
}him. ‘Oh, there she is, with Nugent, right 
| at the end of the fleld. How can people be 
| 80 energetic this weather?” 
| Agnes and Mr. Nugent did not seem to 
tind the heat oppressive; they were stroll- 
| ing quietly along the shady side of the 
field, talking, and were so much interested 
jin their conversation that it was quite a 
long time before they returned to the lawn. 
Agnes was hearing of a world that was 
new and strange to her, but which seemed 
the exact thing she had desired for years. 
| In the quiet village there was but little for 
an energetic woman to do, but the life Mr. 
Nugent spoke of had opportunities for 
every one. Real hard self-denying labor 
among the poor, depressing at times, 
but cheered and lightened by the fellow- 
feeling of many workers, all struggling 
towards a noble and worthy aim, was the 
very work she would have chosen had the 
choice been given her. Now she heard of 
it from one of the workers, and her face 
glowed with enthusiasm as she listened, 
while Mr. Nugent could not help longing to 
have such ready sympathy and appreciation 
near him to soothe and cheer him in the 
troubles and disappointments which were a 
necessary accompaniment of the work. + 

“Why don’t you come to London and 
work with us, Miss Oldham?” he asked. 
“You have strength and energy; why waste 
them on trifles, when you might be doing 
real good with them?” 

‘‘I don’t think my mother could live in 
London,” said the girl slowly, ‘‘and we 
could not afford it, either. But I shall work 
some day, and meanwhile, I dare say, it is 
good to have to exercise patience. And I 
am young enough as yet,” she added, with a 
smile, as they returned to the lawn to join 
the others. 

The afternoon at the Grange was a suc- 
cess. Mrs. Oldhem sat in a low chair 
under a great cedar-tree, and enjoyed her- 
self quietly; indeed, the view and the sight 
of the four merry young people was pleas- 
ure enough for her. The tennis-court was 
a very good one, and Gus and Florrie played 
Mr. Nugent and Agnes with great effect. 
When they were tired, Florrie insisted on 
being taken all over the house, and gave 
the master of it intense pleasure by the in- 
terest she took in his old pictures, china, 
furniture, and curios generally. 

‘*You can’t think what a pleasure this is 
to me!” she said, when they were examini 
some exquisite wood-carving in the library. 
‘“‘We London people live in stucco houses, 
and buy our artistic properties in Regent 
street; but here they are all growing, so to 
speak.” 

“Everything here has grown with the 
place, if that is what you mean,” replied 
Gus. ‘There is nothing modern, and every- 
thing has a history. My people have lived 
here since Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
though we aren’t either rich or clever, at 
any rate we are not mushrooms.” 

‘Why should you be rich !” asked Florrie. 
“If you were a millionaire this house would 
uot be grand enough for you, and you 








would spoil it by altering it, whereas now 


te ee ree, ea 


they may be busy; they are reading to- | 


I don’t know where Agnes | 


—— 
| Gus was pleased. He loved his home 
jall his ancestral treasures heartily. 
j}loved all the old associations which 
grown up in the three hundred years 
the Grange was built, and he was = 
aware that there were few families jn p 
land who could boast of-stich a line 5 
| Worthy gentlemen as those from whom \, 
|was deseended. Agnes did not care ¢ 
any of these things, and was at that ~ 
| having along conversation with Mr. Ny 
}about the evil results of foreign imm 
tion in the East of London, a subject whieh 
| interested her, but which Gus simply diq Rot 
understand. He was satisfied if his tenan, 
and laborers were well-housed, and fain, 
prosperous (and it must be owned that 
| was an admirable landlord), but the qy 
tress he did not see had no pathos for hip 
it was no business of his, and he lacks 
the imagination which brought it al! Vividly 
before the energetic couple under the cedgy. 


tree. 

| That evening Agnes stood at her windoy 
jand looked out on the peaceful Moonlit 
| flelds, and longed to be in the busy hums, 
| hive she had heen hearing about. ‘Then he 
| face dimpled into a merry smile. 

“Dear old Gus!” she said, ‘‘he has falje 

| into the trap, and they will be thoronghi 
happy. I dont think I know any one ¢ 
| fitted to be his wife as Flo.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Bartlett was thinkiy 
what a very successful day it had been, ay 
how nice it was to get Agnes up to th 

| Grange; and it never dawned an his jngo. 
jcent mind that he had not exchanged, 
dozen words with her the whole afternog 

“So you really go tomorrow,” said Gy 


jas he and his friend sat smoking, the jgg 
jevening of Mr. Nugent's holiday. «, 
shall miss you very much, old fellow, dy 


you must come again.” 

‘‘T should like it above everything,” wy 
| Mr. Nugent’s answer. “If [ can get awy 
| for a few days in the winter, will you hay 
me?” 

“Shall be delighted ; come as soon as you 
}can, and stay as long as you can. (im 
| thing you must come for, and I hope it is 
jnot very far distant now,” proceeded Mr 
Bartlett, with something very like a blush 
| **What is that?” 
| ‘*My wedding!” 
| ‘“*My dear boy, I’m delighted to hear it, 
jbut I did not know you had got to thy 

point yet,” cried the clergyman, who had 
watched his friend’s intercourse with Mis 
| Marsh with strong approval. 

‘Well, that’s the thing! I don’t knw 
| what comes over girls, but though I hav 
asked her half a dozen times, she has not 
said ‘Yes’ yet,” replied the unconscious Gus. 

‘*You have certainly lost no time,” said 
his friend; perhaps she thinks she ought & 
know you better.” 

“I don’t see how she is to do that, cop 
sidering that we have known each other all 
our lives, and lived close to each other too.’ 

“But she only came here just before | 
did,” exclaimed Mr. Nugent; ‘‘or I am mis 
taken? Don’t you mean Miss Marsh?” 

A sudden light glowed on Gus’s face, then 
faded as rapidly as it had come. ‘No! | 
don’t mean Miss Marsh,” he said slowly. 
“T never thought about her; I have always 
intended to marry Agnes.” 

It was Mr. Nugent’s turn to look puzzled. 
“Tam glad you told me that,” for I was 
entirely mistaken. I thought from your 
manner with her that you cared for Miss 
Marsh, not Miss Oldham; and it was just 
as well, perhaps, that you undeceived me.” 

“I wou't spoil the dear lad’s happiness,” 
he thought, an hour later, when he ws 
alone; ‘‘and yet, who would have guessed 
it? 1 thought she was free, and thst 
he cared for the other girl. I suppose 
she was only civil to me_ because | 
am his friend,” and he betook himself to 
bed, and after a night’s tossing sud 
tumbling, went back to London by the 
earliest possible train, without taking a for- 
mal farewell of the ladies at the Cottage. 


| 





Vv. 

Agnes was angry, very angry! she hs 
been most cavalierly treated, as she co, 
sidered, and longed for some one on whom 
to vent her ire. 

“What did he mean by running aws) 
without even a word of thanks for the 
civility they had shown him? He mast 
have thought she was making eyes at him 
+-just as if she cared a fig about him, 
looked upon him from any other point of 
view than that of a guide to the East of 
London! How horribly conceited mei 
were!—oh, there comes Gus: he might 


ng | have left us alone for one day,” and sb 


went to open the door, and quarrel with 
her visitor if possible. Gus was a little 
bit cross too, for Florrie had to join be 
relations in Normandy, and he and the 
Oldhams were left alone, and things we™ 
flat in consequence, though he fancied De 
should like it. ‘ 

“It’s very nice being together again, is" 
it, Aggie?” he said as he entered. 

‘I don’t think so at all,” she answered 
promptly. ‘I dare say you don’t miss Mr 
jal para but I am very dull without Florré 
and so are you, I should think,” she pr’ 
ceeded rather spitefully. : 

“I only want you, as you know,” he sid 
not as pleasantly as usual. ‘Nugent Ds 
promised to come and marry us, and I reall) 
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pink you might make up your mind to it 


‘ ration), ‘‘and now after flirting with 
florrie all the summer, you have the imper- 
ginence t0 ASK me again, and to ask Mr. 
Nogent to marry us, just as if we were 
> . I don’t wonder he went away! 
rm not surprised at all now,” and Agnes 
oddenly flung herself on the sofa and burst 


pto tears. 

asto Gus, he stood and gazed at her 
open-mouthed. For one thing, he had never 
yen her cry Since she was a tiny child; for 

r, a new idea had penetrated his slow 
pain, and the world seemed upside down. 
“Florrie! had he flirted with her? No, he 
jad only been blind. He had had a strange 
yew feeling for some time, which had alter- 
ytely made him happy and miserable, and 
which must have been—” Here his medita- 
tions were interrupted by Agnes, who had 
eft off crying and recovered her temper. 

“Don't stand there with your mouth 

, Gus,” she cried, ‘‘you do look so 
diy Just make up your mind, once and 
for all, which of us you really care for, and 
ake the next boat for Dieppe. The Marshes 
will be there till the end of the week.” 

Mr. Bartlett took her advice, and a few 
days later, Mr. Nugent, who was trying to | 
work off his bitter disappointment, got a) 
etter from Dieppe with the astonishing in- | 
wiligence that Gus and Florrie were en- | 
gaged, and his friend’s affection for Agnes | 
was of a totally different kind to what he | 
had been led to believe. ‘‘In fact,” the let- | 
ter concluded, ‘‘Agnes knew me better than | 
[did myself, and was perfectly right when | 
she brought dear Flo down to stay with | 
her. Don’t forget that you promised to | 

us. 

Hard work was very pleasant to Mr. 
Nugent that winter; he threw himself into 
all the multifarious duties of a town parson, 
with an energy which had its root in a 
happy heart. ‘To be sure nothing had been 
said or settled, but for all that he knew 
well enough that he would not be working 
alone for long, and then there was Gus’s 
wedding to look forward to. Before the 
vedding came off his prospects had a very 
satisfactory change, and it was as vicar 
instead of curate that he asked Agnes to be 
his wife. 

“We shall have work enough, and to 
spare.” he told her, when the momentous 
question had been answered, ‘‘but you will 
not fear that; will you, my darling?” 

To which Agnes answered something 
about working with him, which cannot be 
publicly repeated.— Cassell’s Magazine. 


FALULOUS ASTRONOMY. 


The darkness of the night exercised a 
sort of terror upon the minds of our an- 
cestors. Just as material existence was 
supposed to succeed nothing, and to be fol- 
lowed by it, day succeeds night, and this, 
they said, is the origin of time, as the win- 
ter is of the year. The Ostiaks of the 
Yenisei count their years by the spows, as 
also, or by winters, did the Iroquois of 
North America. The Numidians, Cesar’s 
Gauls, and the Germans of Tacitus, esti- 
mated daily periods by the nights. The 
night had a considerable importance in the 
North ; and the Scandinavians had the most 
eoherent and most poetical ideas of it. 
Day was the son of Night. The latter went 
first, a passage in the Edda says, mounted 
on her horse Rinfax, of the icy mane. 
Every morning, at the conclusion of his 
race, the courser watered the earth with the 
foam that fell from his bridle; this was 
the dew. Day foliowed, mounted on Sin- 
fax, of the glowing mane, which lightened 
up the air and the earth. These people 
also believed that the longest night, that of 
the winter solstice, begat all the others, 
and that the world was created on such a 
night. Therefore night was called mother. 
Midwinter-night, or Yule, was the great 
annual festival, and marked the beginning 
of the new year. The Chaldeans said that 
the world at the autumnal equinox, 
when the night became longer than the day. 
The French courts in the seventeenth cen- 
tury still ordered clients to appear within 
fourteen nights. The English fortnight is a 
contraction of this term. 

The ancient Peruvians said that the moon 
was dead during the three days that it is 
invisfble. The Khasias, of northeastern 
India, thqanght that the sun burned it up. 
Some savage tribes believe that the luna 

is a quarrel between the sun and moon 











% husband and wife, identically repeated 
every month. The increasing moon rep- 
Tesents its gaining ascendency, the decrease 
is yielding, till at last the sun swallows it 
and spits its head§out in the sky. The an- 
lent Slavs imagined that the moon was 
condemned to wander, for infidelity with 
star. The Dakota Indians 
fancied that the declining moon was eaten 
by mice; the Polynesians, by spirits of the 
The Hottentots said that, suffering 

from headache, it covered its face with its 
; the Eskimos, that, becoming tired 

and hungry, it retired to rest and eat, 


morning 


| tween them from & 


| of figures, distributed according to a geo- | neginn 
C. — rule, have predominated in these 


Pf y you! Never! I have told you | fancies. In Eastern Asia, it is a hare or 
«os dozen times at least” (which was an rabbit. The Chinese and Japanese make it | 


The North American and Mexican Indians 
symbolize the moon bya hare or rabbit; 
and some of the Central American monu- 
ments represent it by a jar or spiral shell 
with a rabbit coming out from under it. 
In South America, a human figure took the 
place of the hare. The Incas reiated that a 
light young woman, walking in the moon- 
light, was charmed by the beauty of the 
star, and sprang forward to embrace it. 
The moon took her up, and has kept her 
ever since. Some tribes, in both North and 
South America, make of the spots a woman 
bent with . In Samoa they see a woman 
and her child; on the Book Islands, men; 
in Timor, an old woman spinning. The 
Scandinavian Edda relates that Mane, who 
regulates the course of the moon in its 
quarters, placed there two children whom 
he saw carrying & jug of water hung be- 

pole. The Eskimos say 
that Anninga, the moon, brother of the 
beautiful Malnia, the sun, was pursuing his 
sister and about to overtake her, when she 
turned round and emutted his face and 
clothes with her fingers, which she had 
blackened with the soot of a lamp. The 
Khasias say that the spots are the cinders 
resulting from the monthly burning up of 
the moon by the sun. 

French peasants variously believe that 
they see in the moon the traitor Judas 
hanging from an elder-branch; turnip- 
Jack wheeling a barrow of stolen turnips; 
Cain leaning on his spade and looking at 
the murdered Abel; a peasant who has been 
caught by the moon stealing wood in his 
lord’s domain; a nt compelled to 
freeze in the moon with his bundle of sticks 
for making fence on Sunday; a hunter and 
his dog; or a she-goat and her keeper by a 
bush. 
eclipses of the moon attract more atten- 
tion than those of the sun, and the darkness 
is of longer duration. The Peruvians sup- 
posed that they were an illness of the moon, 
and if total were a sign of its death, when 
it would fall to the earth and put an end to 
the world. When one occurred, they would 
beat upon everything that would make a 
noise, and chastise their dogs, in the faith 
that the star, witnessing the sufferings of 
the creatures it loved, would revive itself 
to save them. All would call upon the 
heavenly powers not to allow the star to 
die; and, when the light returned, praise 
was given to the great god Pache-camac, 
supporter of the universe, for having re- 
stored the moon, and thereby prevented the 
winding up of human existence. 


a great din, upon drums and kettles, and by 
rattling loose pebbles in gourds, to frighten 
away the terribledemon Maboya, the author 
of frightful apparitions, pestilence, thunder, 
and storms, who was trying to eat up the 
moon. The French author Dutestre de- 
scribes the Caribs, young and old, women 
and men, as dancing all night long, with 
their feet close together, one hand on their 
heads aud the other on their hips, not sing- 
ing but shouting lugubriously. Once be- 
ginning to dance, every one had to keep it 
up till daylight without stopping for any- 
thing whatever. At the same time * girl 
would be shaking a gourd rattle and trying 
to keep her voice in tune with the din. 
While Eskimos were applying somewhat 
similar remedies, their women bored the 
ears of the dogs in the faith that, if the 
animals cried out, the end of the world was 
not yet at hand; for these animals are sup- 
to have existed before men, and to 
have a better presentiment of the future. 
The practice of those tribes which shoot 
arrows at the jaguar or shark, or whatever 
animal they may suppose to be —_—s the 
moon, is matched by the example of Alfon- 
so VI., of Portugal, in 1664, who, learning 
that a comet was in sight, went out to look 
at it, scolded it, and fired pistol shots at it. 
While the story of the dragon which 
causes eclipses by devouring the sun or the 
moon is still current among the populace in 
Siam and China, the educated classes in 
those countries have mastered enough of 
the science of the phenomena to be able to 
calculate them. But in China the court 
and imperial authorities throughout keep 
up in form the primitive traditions. Under 
these traditions an eclipse of the sun was a 
warning to the emperor to look into his 
faults and amend them. The coming phe- 
nomenon having been pre-announced by the 
official astronomer, notice of it was given 
throughout the country and the court made 
| preparation for it by fasting and retreat. 
The appointed day was one of anxious wait- 
ing. The instant the star was touched, or 
when it began, according to the Chinese 
expression, to be eaten, the emperor himself 
gave the alarm by beating the prodigy-roll 
on the thunder-drum. The mandarins, who 
had come with their bows and arrows to 


The Caribs, and the Hurons as well, made 


of the eclipse, and make a great 
noise with drums and gongs, to deliver the 
star from the devouring dragon. The Greek 
/and Latin authors relate that a great noise 


| a hare sitting on its hind-quarters, pounding | was made during eclipses. The early Chris- 
| rice in a mortar. The Hindus see a hare or | tians rang bells during storms amd eclipses to 
jroe; the Siamese, a hare, or some of them | counteract the action of bad spirits. to re- 
'a man and woman cultivating their field. | pel, with the priest’s blessing, the darkness 


| caused by phantoms—a survival, according 
|to P. Lafitan, of the dark genii that de- 
voured the moon. 

The earliest observers of the stars had no 
suspicion of their true nature, or of the 
considerable distance that separate them 
from us. If they did not think them within 
reach of their hands, they supposed that 
they were, at least, almost in a literal sense, 
accessible to the voice. Homer says that 
the highest pines of Mount Ida passed be- 
yond the limits of the atmosphere and pen- 
etrated into the ethereal region through 
which the clangor of the arms of his heroes 


hemisphere, a ball resting upon the earth, 
or, according to Euripides, a cover set over 


the work of the sublime artisan. The He- 
brew psalmist, of the eleventh century 


vault like nails. 
on every side. 


‘‘Middle Empire.” The Incas 


name of which signified navel, as 


under that name. 


have it still. 


Atlas. The Iroquois thought it was fluid. 


god Meni held it by a cord. 


vine fires of heaven. 


ence in temperature between day and night. 
The milky way, which was Winter’s pat 


reached to the sky. This sky was a solid 


be- 
fore our era, said to the Lord, ‘‘Thou 
stretchest out the heavens as a pavilion.” 
The stars of Anaximenes were fixed in this 
The celestial bell covered 
a flat earth which was surrounded by water 
Every people imagined it- 
self the centre of it, and China is still the 
exhibited 
this centre in their sanctuary of Cuzco, the 
the 
Greeks also saw it in the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi. which was also called the navel 
of the word, and was celebrated by Pindar 
The Chinese located the 
navel of the earth in the city of Khotan. 
The conception of the earth as flat and like 
a cake prevailed in European civilization 
till the Crusades, and the lazzaroniof Naples 


The Hawaiians, Maoris and Eskimos sup- 
posed that the whole sky was supported by 
a pillar, as the ancients fancied it upheld by 


The Polynesians explained the revolu- 
tions of the sun by supposing that the great 


The shepherd of Sapta Sindhon regarded 
the stars as fires kindled by Agni (the ele- 
mentary fire), or by Varuna (the celestial 
vault.) A hymn which he addressed to the 
gods mentions the moon with icy rays to 
signalize its powerlessness against the di- 
(It is to be remarked 
that the moon is often spoken of as a frozen 
place—probably in reference to the differ- 


to the Scandinavians, was the road of souls 
for some of the American nations; the souls 
entered the world by the door situated 
where it intersects the zodiac in Gemini, and 
quit it to return to the gods by the door of 
Sagittarius, attributed it to the milk that 


tained provisious; and the evening was 
passed in darkness, with trembling and 
fear. The day was in November when the 
Pleiades would culminate at midmght, and 
this moment was the termination of the 
century. As the hour appeared, the human 
victim was sacrificed, and the sticks were 
rubbed over his still, quick body for strik- 
jug the fire for his funeral pile and the in- 
auguration of the new era. Men were 
waiting with torches ready to be lighted, 
with which the new fire was to be distrib- 
uted to all the provinces. The moment of 
midnight ;was hailed with shouts of joy. 
The world had not come to an end, and 
men could hope that it would last at least 
through another era. Those who could not 
attend the public ceremonies watched 
kneeling on the roofs of their houses. The 
secular festival was suppressed by the 
Spaniards, the last human victim having 
been sacrificed on the pyramid of Tlaloc in 
1507.— Tyanslated for the Popular Science 
Monthly. 


Letting Go Hands. 


I call to mind an incident which impressed 
me strongly with the tenacity of the marital 
tie. Two friends of mine, a couple who 
had been married for twenty years, came to 
the conclusion that marriage was a failure 
for them. They agreed upon divorce. Years 
before, the man had been well off, but had 
lost everything through speculation. He 
took to drink and soon degenerated to a 
worthless burden upon the wife, who sup- 
ported the family almost entirely by taking 
boarders. For ten years these two had 
lived together in the same house, the es- 
trangement widening as the husband’s folly 
increased, until she could endure it no 
longer. The papers were made out and the 
day came when he was to leave the home he 
had made so wretched. I happened to be a 
witness to their parting, being one of the 
boarders. There was no one in the house 
at the time but we three. She packed up 
his shirts and collars, which she had that 
day ironed with her own hands, and he 
stood on the threshold with the parcel 
under his arm, beside a trunk which con- 
tained his other personal belonging-. Searce 
a word was spoken. Both seemed to feel 
that a crisis in their lives had come. For 
twenty years these two had been together, 
through light and shade, in good fortune 
and ill, and now they were to part forever, 
Twenty years before, buoyant with youth 
and hope and confidence in each other, these 
two had linked their lives together. They 
had come to look alike, so potent had been 
the force of association. What touching 
memories must have surged through both 
their hearts as they stood thus, she leaning 
against the stairwyay in the hall, and he 
standing on the doorstep with the dusky 
twilight closing in about him as if to em- 
phasize the darkness of the future years. 














dropped from Juno’s breast while she was 
suckling Hercules. 
river of the Chinese, a shark-infested creek 
to the Tahitians; to another tribe, the field 
where their ancestors hunted ostriches; 
star-dust to the Peruvians. 
were regarded by the Iroquois and some of 
the ancients as a group of dancers, and are 
still figured in some parts of Europe as a 
hen and chickens. 
the Chokitapia are said to have regulated 
their festivals by the appearance an 
pearance of this group. When they disap- 
peared, in the autumn in that country, was 
the time for beginnin 
feast of the men; a the feast of the 
women was celebrated on their reappear- 
ance. 
burial or combustion of the seed; the latter 
to the return of the absent. 
fore the reappearance of these stars the 
women rejoiced and danced around a pole. 
In the autumn the dance of the dead was 
held. Women swore by the Pleiades, and 
men by the sun. 
the calumet was presented toward the Pleia- 
des, and prayers for happiness were ad- 
dressed to them. These Indians believed 
that the Pleiades were seven young persons 
who guarded the holy seed during the night 
and executed a sacred dance over it. 
zors, the morning star, charmed with their 
grace, took them to the sky, where the stars 
were cheered by their gambols. 
dance of Malay warriors may convey some 
idea of this celestial dance. 
purification, prescribed by some of the’ 
medicine-men, comprised a triangular hole 
in which seven hot stones were dropped 
and covered over the cold water. 
invocations, the medicine-men prayed the 
Pleiades to help them heal bodily diseases. 
For talismans, they had seven bones, seven 
balls, or seven buttons. 


complete era for the Aztecs, and they ques- 
tioned whether at the end of that period 
the great heavenly clock, having performed 
its revolution, might not stop forever. 
This era menaced a considerable number of 
the population once in their lives, and some 
of them perhaps twice. The night on which 





succor the suffering star, shot into the air 





after which it recuperated very fast. 


There is probably no country where some 
of a picture has not been made out of 
the visible spots on the moon, Two types 


uninterruptedly. The Chinese iluminati 
know that these are only forms, but super- 
stition stil] rules among the people, who 
| throw themselves upon their knees at the 


the fifty-second year would expire was « 
| solemn moment to them, and was signalized 
| by extinguishing the sacred fires in the 


|and by breaking all vessels that had con- 


The hour seemed strangely in keeping with 
this strange parting. There are moments 
so tragic in life that speech is dumbly in- 
adequate. This was one of them. ‘‘Have— 
I—got — everything — Annie?” he slowly 
said, in a’ dazed way, as he turned toward 
the deepening shadows. “All but this, 
Frank—do you want it?” and she handed 
him a packet of faded letters tied with a 
crumpled ribbon. He turned pale as a 
corpse, as if not until that instant realizing 
all the parting meant. He looked at the 
packet, slowly untied the ribbon and wound 
it abont his hand, his whole frame trem- 
bling violently. ‘‘Keep them—Annie—for 
me!” he sobbed, made one convulsive step 
toward the woman, thén turned and walked 
out into the night. And she? Well, an 
hour later I stepped softly into the hall- 
way, alarmed at the deathly silence. Still 
leaning against the stairway she stood, the 
letters clutched tightly in her frigid hands, 
her eyes strained out upon the night as if 
they saw the ghosts of bygone days when 
faith and happiness were hers! That look 
will haunt me to my dying day. For weeks 
she tossed about in the delirium of brain 
fever. Slowly she came back to conscious- 
ness again, and printed on her face were 
lines seared in by suffering and never to be 
effaced.— The American Union. 


‘It was the celestial 
The Pleiades 


A tribe called the 
disap- 


farm work, the 


The former festival referred to the 


The day be- 


In all religious festivals 


Epi- 

REMOVAL OF TaTTOO Marks.—The fol- 
lowing method is recommended by M. 
Variot in the Reva Scientifique: The skin is 
first covered with a concentrated solution 
of tannin, and retattooed with this in the 
parts to be cleared. Then an ordinary 
nitrate of silver crayon is rubbed over these 
parts, which become black by formation 
of tannate of silver in the superficial layer 
of the dermis. Tannin powder is sprinkled 
on the surface several times a day for some 
days to dry it. A dark crust forms, which 
loses color in three or four days, and, in a 
fortnight or so, comes away, leaving a red- 
disb scar, free of tattoo marks, and, in a 
few months, little noticeable. It is well to 
do the work in patches abort the size of a 
five franc piece at a time. The person can 
then go on with his usual occupation. 


The sand- 
The bath of 


In their 


The period of fifty-two years formed a 





It was an ancient custom to break a piece 
of gold or silver in token of a verbal con- 
tract of marriage and promises of love. 
One half of the coin was kept by the woman, 
the other half was retained by the man. 


temples and those on private hearthstones, 
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AND OPINION. 


EVE 
Alas for the rarity of rare days in June. 


The average funcral may said to be a 
costly undertaking. 


It has been none too comfortable here, 
but just think of Gotham! 


Half the little girls in town are crying 0’ 
nights for a Fauntleroy suit. 


New York has $43,000 subscribers towards 
its memorial arch. So there! 


“A dripping Jane 
Brings all things in tune.” 


If wheat could be said to have a blossom 
this question of our national flour would be 
settled at once. . 


‘*Well, I'll be shot,” as we shall remark in 
the year 1900, when we engage passage in a 
pneumatic tube. 


Boston has been having the top of the 
weather this week, and is all ready for a 
drop down the scale. 


Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain’s eldest step- 
daughter is married, and by-and-bye new 
honors may be looked for. 


The Tosca parasol was too daring for 
Boston. It is principally used at home to 
knock sparrows from the eaves. 


Boston children now have their Play- 
stead. Delighted, I'm shor’. Now fix up 
something of the sort for Boston editors. 


About all some of our too fresh young 
men are good for is to be served up as 
greens. They should be thoroughly soaked 
first to take the starch out. 


Our fashionable women are getting tired 
of looking like an ensheathed umbrella, and 
rose ruchings and Bayaleuse plaitings are 
appearing on the new stylish gowns. 


Neat little metal clasps are sold to prevent 
the strings of women’s low shoes from be- 
coming untied, but if you suppose the sum- 
mer girl is going to invest in them you will 
live to learn you are mistaken. 


As Her Majesty's message of condolence 
was transmitted through Sir Juhan Paunce- 
fote let us hope that the good lady was not 
impoverished, in the matter of cable 
charges, by her sympathy for Johnstown. 


The Harvard man is quite as much ex- 
ercised about the success of his Class Day 
spread, as is the Class Day girl about the 
killingness of her costume. Both are fairly 
certain to lay out a goodly number of vic- 
tims. Se 

What's the matter with Rev. C. H. Smith? 
He's allright. Somehow these missing men 
mysteries do not strike quite the cold chill 
they used to. If Mr. Smith will return he 
can get his hat from the river brink, and 
all will be forgiven him. 





We learn from a New York paper that 
last Sunday was gbserved in New England 
as ‘‘Laurel Sunday.” It is moreover stated 
that Laurel Sunday is a peculiar New Eng- 
land observance. So peculiar, in fact, that 
many of us never heard of it. 





It will be somewhat perplexing to Baby 
McKee in future years, as she looks over 
her scrap-book of personal notices to find 
herself invariably spoken of as “‘he,” and 
not infrequently mentioned as a future 
President. It does not follow that all the 
funny men are suffragists, but they are 
singularly negligent in distinctions of gen- 
der. 





It is popularly supposed that the news- 
paper facts concerning women are pub- 
lished for the benefit of those interested in 
her advancement. Not at all. They are 
collected for the sole purpose of furnishing 
the vituperative woman-hater with material 
for splenetic paragraphs. There is nothing 
so very mean about the champions of 
women. 


One of the singular features connected 
with the great Disaster—capital D—has 
been the flings at the Almighty that certain 


radical papers have enjoyed for allowing | ;, 


that mud dam to give way. Rather more 
touching however, have been the attempts 
made by some of our religious contempora- 


ns 

BOSTON 
ries to extenuate Deity from b in the 
matter. Man is a funny little animal with 
a funny little mind. But be patient. He 
means well. 


OBSERVATIONS. 








People do more or less grumbling, at one 
time or apother, about the hardships or 
annoyances Of their several lots in life. 
But in the matter of occupation, at least, 
there is comparatively little tendency shown 
to shift about. 

Rolling stones, there are, no doubt, and 
sometimes when half way down the hill 
they find themselves settling securely into 
the identical niche for which providence 
designed them. 





And still they’re not happy. 





It isa peculiar calling indeed that has 
not its interesting if not its entertaining 
side, and if haply it has a funny side the 
necessary lubricant has been furnished, 
and one may choose it for a life calling, 
sure that he will at least, not rust out, 
though he may come to hard wear. 


All professions, however, have their 
in one of our suburbs is coming to realize 
the fact. 
year-old boy who was suffering from ton- 
silitis. 
child knew what it involved. He did not 
left alone in his room before the doctor was 
shown up he made bold to lock himself in. 
No duplicate key could be found, and the 
boy either couldn’t or wouldn’t unlock the 
door. No course remained to the doctor 
but to procure a ladder in the neighbor- 
hood, mount as high as it would take him, 
and then ‘‘shin” up to the window, where 
he let himself in. If he bore on a little 
harder than necessary when he 
those tonsils, it is no more than we might 
have done had we been in his place. 





An elder sister had her little brother out 
for a walk the other day, and he proved 
somewhat unruly. She had evidently seen 
him before, for she gave him some little 
leeway when she laid down her commands. 

‘*Neddie,” she cried, ‘‘I shan’t tell you 
more than three times more to stop holler- 


™ 


ing so! 





By judiciously guaging the intervals she 
established her authority, and one could 
admire her tact though he might disparage 
her methods. 





It is easy enough for a parent to secure 
the letter of obedience, but the obedient 
spirit Is a rara avis, not amenable to rule. 
A few have it by nature, but perhaps more 
in this day and generation are bom witha 
spirit of deflance and bravado, that will 
yield to no influence save the strictest 
authority. Of such, mothers are wont to 
say, with a sigh, ‘‘They are such a trial to 
me!” And nobody doubts it. 

The insubordinate spirit is not alwa ys the 
result of lack of training, or unwisdom on 
the part of the parents. Forgotten ances- 
tors who ruthlessly set moral or social laws 
at defiance live again the third and fourth, 
and perhaps thirty-fourth generation of 
their descendants. There is no help for it 
but to hold the aggravating victims of 
transinitted lawlessness closely to the letter 
of obedience by positive command, when 
request proves unavailing. And one may 
find a great mission in life im the effort to 
infuse gentler elements i:.to the nature, by 
precept and example, that may serve to 
dilute the objectionable strain that is yet to 
work havoc in the veins of far-away de- 
scendants. 








It is a stern and terrible fact that no 
man sinneth unto himself. His influence, 
either direct or transmitted, goes to swell 
the great total of immorality, and to shadow 


his immediate circle. 





Life can bring some dark days te man 


COMMONWEALTH. 


minor drawbacks, and a dignified physician | 
He was called in to attend a two- | 
It was not the first call, and the | 


like having his throat treated, and being | 


treated | 


countless lives outside, as well as within | 


|some down-hill path, says, 
“Eyil, be thou my good.” 





| Occasionally the theatre-goer finds him- 
|self treated to a sermon of far more im- 
pressiveness than he usually gets from the 
pulpit,or even from a perusal of the Observ- 
er’s column, when, as at present, the preach- 
ling mood is on. 

‘Faust,’ for example, is a genuine 
|scorcher, inculeating more ‘brimstone 
| theology,” and demonstrating more demon- 
jacal influence in one brief evening than 
any orthodox preacher of our times would 
| work into his entire repertory of doctrinal 
| discourses. 





What of it? Nothing, in particular. 


| Only suggested by the thought of an indi- | 
| vidual’s signing the mystic compact with | 


the powers of evil, that, as any sinner can 
| testify, holds the victim literally ina vice- 
like grip. 

Like Faust, he will presently declare to 
| his Mephisto, having undersigned the com- 


| pact with his blood,— 


“Tne scope of all my energy 

Is in exact accordance with my vow; 
Vainly I have aspired too high; 
I’m on a level with but such as thou.” 
roe Zz . 
There is better company available, and 
| the fortunate, and one may say, in-vigorous 
parlance, the level-headed, realize it in time 
to give the cold shoulder to Mephistopheles, 
commonly known by a more terse appel- 
| lation. 





Considering the season, these reflections 
are wearing. Even our clergymen give a 
trace to moralizing-when the sultry weather 
}arrives, and about this time, or a trifle 
| later, leave their several congregations to 
| go as they please, while they, the off-duty 
| clergy, in turn, go as they please. 


| The Observer expects to find the weather 
| altogether too trying to admit of wearing 
all their clerical mantles; so the Observer, 
too, will try the go-as-you-please system. 

} 





That, by the way, seems to be the ac- 
cepted rule on the electric railway. Mat- 
ters have come to such a pass that the 
management has discarded the coaduit 
system altogether, and instead of keeping 
relays of four horses to each car the heavy 
electric cars are left, on reaching the con- 
duit, and horse-cars substituted, which are 
to be kept on until the overhead system is 
extended through to Park Square. 





It is only justice to state that when once 
that long trolly-arm reaches up to the over- 
head wires it attends strictly to business, 
and the cars skim along the track to a 
lively tune. We never happen to overhear 
the driver soliquizing, 

“We are living, we are dwelling, 

In a grand and awful time,” 
but the passenger who stands on the front 
platform says it for him, in passably awe- 
stricken tones, as the ponderous vehicle 
seems to take the bit in its mouth—lIet he 
figure pass—and speeds down the long 
slopes of Beacon street with a'most light- 
ning velocity, a law unto itself. 





It sped almost too rapidly to suit the con- 
venience of a colored woman who was 
aboard a down town car, the other day. 
As the Oak Square car passed she recog 
nized an acquaintance whom she desired to 
join. She shook her flapping umbrella 
wildly after the retreating car, ejaculated 
and fumed to such an extent that the pas- 
sengers all lost their gravity; which com- 
plicated matters when she asked one of 
them to whistle. 





He would have been glad to, but couldn't. 





Poor old soul! She caught the car, finally. 





When the Observer's finances warrant the 
establishment, and what is more the main- 
tenance, of some unique charity, it will not 
be a hospital—nor yet a university. 

It shall be a selfish ‘‘fad,” that will re-act 
upon the donor with a hundred-fold’ more 
satisfaction than its beneficiaries receive. 
Who that walks along our market-ways 





but nothing to compare with the Cimmerian 





darkness that he invites upon himself when 


has not had the heart taken right out of 
him, as it were, to see poor old women, and 


| he—or when she—by making choice of | forlorn, pinched-looking childrey om 


| wistful glances at the stalls of early fryi 

and vegetables whose labels proclaip the 

| unattainable to poverty. And who jig, “ 
felt a sense of meanness and mis: ry ine 
| ing them pass on empty-handed and Longing 
When that golden ship comes in, tha: 

| of course on the way, the Observer jx vind 
| to station agents, of unlimited tag aad 
| sang froid, along these town thorough 

| and they must know by iutuition who iS ts 
}poor to afford a taste of the frag, J 
| strawberries, and the juicy cherriex th 
| oranges, grapes, peaches; the radishes »4 
cresses, and whatever else they coy ad 
cannot buy, and they must have cnoug) » 
}each given them to take the edge off thei 


longing. 





fares 


| 





We shall have to be just a little qj, 
matic. It will deserve no harsher han! 
| We will label each box and bag 


| “SAMPLE PACKAGE. 
| 


}and the innocent little ruse will be 
| lowed with the luxuries. It should no: 
| true any longer that the fruit tree yielg 
fruit after its kind bears nothing op, 
branches for the children of poverty 


GIVEN AWay.’ 


Charmingly impracticable schem¢ 


| not? 

| 

| F ; 

| One does not need a mint of money, 


} enjoy in a small way the pleasures of str 


| benevolence. Those smudgy little gamig 
that spring up like gnomes along the pai 
of any one so thoughtless as to start @ 
flower-laden, are not slow to apply fe 
favors. They seem to pop up out of th 
ground, in cestain localities where flows 
are not indigenous, for you see compan 
tively few of them when you have » 
favors to bestow. 


The Observer has not the ieast idea wha 
they do with the blossoms they beg, or f@ 
that matter what they want of them 
urchins do not look like #sthetics, and 4 
ragged, dirty little girl beggars do not sug- 
gest any kinship of beauty and fragranc 
with the flowers they covet. It is probably 
only a ‘‘notion they have,” but it wi 
be a long day before one wayfarer, at least 
will be able to turn a deaf ear to even th 
most impish ragamuffin when he pleads 
‘Please gimme a flower.” 





Unless Jacqueminots do happen to retam 
to $9 a dozen,—in which case it might & 
better, all round, to give their equivalent 
For it is not best to encourage these poor 
people of ours to too much gilded luxury. 


G. P. 


WHAT AN OLD LADY REMEMBERS. 
x1. 

She says that the ghostly suggestions 
and traditions of the Willows, far from 
being a shadow on the pleasure of a visit 
thither, were, for the imaginative Red- 
thorns, but an added attraction. Many: 
dusk, they clustered at the low, tiny-paned 
window overlooking the garden, ané 
watched in breathless expectation for th 
misty, girlish shape which of old had been 
seen to flit about its rose-haunted paths: 
many a time, when nightfall had quite com 
they would, with trembling daring, throw 
snddenly open the door of the great west 
cha mber, in the hope that they might sur 
prise some gathering of those un«een whit 
pérers who had pressed, with their heavy 
news of sorrow, so close around Aunt So 
phronia, in the dark; but there is much 
both in the seen and the unseen, that wil 
uot come for seeking or asking; and nots 
Redthorn of all the Old Lady’s generation 
can ever boast of seeing, at the Willows, 
anything more ghostly than their own peet 
ing faces reflected in the old mirror crowne® 
with the brass eagle, or the melancholy 
willows, swaying and beckoning in the tw: 
light and the sea wind. But even in the 
absence of ghostly attractions the beautifa 
old place was an endless delight. Redthor® 
opinion was divided as to whether the hour 
were preferable, spent down in the lobster 
cove, when the fire was kindled in the gre 
rock-fireplace and the pot put on for the 
unlucky sea monsters which the fisherme! 
would presently bring to their wrigg!is¢ 
doom ; or the hours when, in the Rembrandt 
lights and rich shadows of the echoing mil 
they dropped their fishing-lines out of * 
low window beneath which the tide 18 
strong and swift, and sometimes had tbe 
unspeakable pride and rapture of hauling 
up a perch or a flounder; or the hou> 
in the dark little library, when, wit 








no other light than that of the hickory 
logs on the hearth, they would ravss 
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ye shelves for something a trifle more 
jgestible than the volumes set decorously 


Gi 


x we front; ‘Fox's Book of Martyrs,” for 
inctance, OT “Edwards on the Will,” 
ujeeke ov the Understanding,” or what the 


youngest of the Redthorns always—owing 
i a blurring of the title-words on its well- 
orn back—Teferred to as “Rats on the 
yind,” though indeed the excellent Watts, 
4s suthor, would hardly have thought such 
» error anything to smile at. Sometimes 
eyeir search Was rewarded by finding a tale 
org poem so attractive that it would weave 
self, by sheer dint of eager repetition, 
oto the very warp and woof of their 
winds, there to stay forevermore. Such a 
wok was the ‘Scottish Chiefs,” that noble 
yd stirring old chronicle of wild deeds 
jone in the days of border wars, and woo- 
igs like that of Lochinvar, And such an- 
uber—a sufficiently odd contrast !—the 
sorrows of Werther,” over which ont- 
suring of woe the Redthorns mingled 
weir tears With those of every youthful 
eatimentalist of their generation; and yet 
gother ‘“The Vicar of Wakefield,” whose 
gectly-tanght lessons of truth, courage 
wd patience preached to them far better 
ermons than any to which they listened in 
e penitential hours spent weekly in the 
ercifally hard pews of the village 
rch 
ind as for verse, there are two volumes 
{ quite different sort which had for them 
endless attraction; one, the poems of 
a Cook, and the other those of Henry 
White. The Old Lady is of the 
ion, born, perhaps, of fond reminis- 
ce, that these are two poets deserving 
{ better memory than that in which they 
| by the readers of this generation. 
She feels sure that in the case of Eliza 
ook, at least, ignorance of her work is the 
uly reason of its non-appreciation, since 
many of her rhymes are of that tender, 
wholesome, homely sort whose humanity 
never can grow old, or miss its appeal to 
tindly hearts. There is not, she rather 
orrowfully says, less truth now than long 
wo, in that quaint ballad of the ‘‘Mourn- 
as,” which tells how Death, being im- 
jored by various newly-bereaved ones, a 
wer, a friend, a father and a motherless 
‘iid, to take them at once to the Silent 
md whither their beloved haye gone, 
eewhat sardonically promises to return 
a year, and if they still crave his touch 
wlay it onthem. Atthe end of the year 
e seeks each of the petitioners out, to find 
hat 


‘ 


“The lover was ardently wooing again, 
Kneeling in serfdom and proud of his chain: 
He had found an idol to adore, 

Rarer than her he had worshipped before.” 


The friend 


Proudly cherished with glowing pride 

A stranger form that sat at his side; 

And the mirth ana wit of the new-found mate 
fade a blank of the name so prized of late.” 


The father was happily sharing the games 
{ his other children— 


“Guiding their sports in the gummer.sun; 
Nor gave a thought to the absent one.” 


mly the motherless child was faithful to 
er tryst with death; having found in all 
the world no substitute for a mother’s 
ve. It is a grim, cynical, mournful old 
vem, but perhaps, as the Old Lady says, 
hot without its germ of truth. Yet more 
truthful, and very rich in homely charm, 
were the pleasant rhymes reminiscent of 
country life and associations; for instance, 
the song of “Old Dobbin,” the faithful 
horse who was 


‘Saunch to his work and ‘content with his place,” 


ind who was well rewarded, in his old age, 
with 


“Oates in the stable and tares on the green,” 


ind a life of protection and case in return 
for his. long labor—a state of things which 
‘xactly commended itself to the Redthorns 
‘s being in shining contrast to the treatment 
of faithful old beasts by the farm-folk of 
‘weir neighborhood. 

To pass from Eliza Cook to Henry Kirke 
White, though a transition easy enough to 
te omniverous literary appetite of the Red- 
horns, was like passing from a sunny 
neadow to a midnight swamp; for the 
poor, brilliant, fated young genius loved 
“st to picture forth all things uncanny 
and gTuesome; and was, indeed, a sort of 
prototype of Edgar Poe, with no unlike or 
‘sequal measure of shudder-compeiling 
wer. Thé Redthorn taste for the ghostly 
_ several times been hinted at; and noth- 
ag fed it in fuller measure than to read 
tond, by twilight and firelight, in the dark 
“ Sea-scented library at the Willows, the 
‘arkable ballad of ‘‘Gondoline ;” a pro- 
ction which, for the amount of horror to 
. duare inch, may safely defy competi- 
0. It relates how Gondoline, heart-sick 
“t hews of her Bertrand, who was 

7 the bravest youth 

good King’s men, 
was gone to the Holy Land 


Of all our 
And he 


To fight the Saracen”—- 
nas at midnight to the witches’ cave, to 
the 'f she could perchance overhear from 
Wierd sisters assembied to relate what 


om had lately heard and seen, something 


wu 


‘ming him. As she peers through 
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. . a horrible rift 
All wp the rock's baru side,” 


she sees how— 


“Round about a cauldron stout 

Twelve withered witches stood; 

Their waists were bound with living snakes, 
Their hair was stiff with blood. 


Their hands were gory, too; an red 
And fiercely flamed their eyes; 

And they were muttering indistinct 
Their hellish mysteries. 


And suddenly they joined their hands 

and gave an a lery: 

Then round about the cauldron stout 

They danced right merrily.” 

A bit of description which usually re- 
duced the listening Redthorns to such an 
agreeable condition of fever and ague that 
they were fain to urge a repetition of it, 
which the reader would give with unction. 
The ‘‘withered witches,” the narrative goes 
on to say, each relate a tale of what they 
have seen since 

“Last the Lady of the Night 
Her waning course has ran,” 
and like Gondoline herself, as graphically 
mentioned in the ballad, every Redthorn 
te . e leaned, fearful, forwarder 
To hear each dreadful tale.”’ 

The ‘‘dreadful tales” the Old Lady hardly 
thinks it worth while to repeat; though she 
cordially urges all those in search of a 
shudder to look them up for themselves in 
Kirke White's still accessible pages. She 
mentions, however, that the last trophy 
illustrative of their prowess which Gondo- 
line sees exhibited by the witches, is the 
head of that unlucky young person’s lover, 
severed on the battle-fleld; upon which the 
maid seeks a river which 


“Most dismally did moan,” 


and disappears forever in its waters. For- 
ever, corporeally speaking, that is to say; 
for ‘‘oft,” thereafter, 

“Her ghost is known to glide, 

At midnight’s slient, solemn hour 

Along the ocean's side.” 

Yes—the Old Lady says—there was no 
complaint, on the part of the Redthorns, of 
dulled emotions, in the’ days when, after 
listening to ‘“‘Gondoline,” sleep refused to 
visit the Renthorn eyes under any other 
condition than so tight a swaddling of the 
head, in blankets, that it shut out not only 
hobgoblins, but, subsequently, the break 
fast bell. Dorotuy LuNpT. 


CITY CHAT. 


Mr. Lawrence Barrett sails for Germany 
today on the Werra. 


Boston’s next merchant week will begin 
on the first Monday in September. 


General Francis A. Walker of Boston will 
deliver the oration at the veterans’ reunion 
at Weirs, N. H. 


Quite a large lot of land on Columbus 
avenue, south of Clarendon street, has been 
sold for $4.50 per foot. 


Dr. Amelia B. Edwards has sent to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts a fine collec- 
tion of ancient Egyptian textiles. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich and their two 
song,are going on a two months’ vacation 
trip to England, sailing on June 26. 


When the last merit roll was published at 
the West Point Academy, Cadet Winslow 
of Massachu-etts was at the head of his 
class. 


The Committee of Boston residents of 
the Port Hudson Forlorn Hope have been 
invited by Mayor Hart to sit upon the plat- 
form to hear their comrade, Gen. John L. 
Swift, deliver the Fourth of July oration at 
the Boston Theatre, and have accepted the 
invitation. 


Miss Minnie C. Berry, formerly of Bos- 
ton, wrote the class poem of °89, entitled 
“Ideals,” for the commencement exercises 
of the Atlanta, Baptist and Spelman semi- 
naries. Miss Berry is a pretty colored girl, 
who, by hes perseverance, is now a teacher 
in the Spelman Seminary. 


The Sixty-first Annual Catalogue of 
Chauncey Hall School is received, showing 
the usual high rate of excellence in all parts 
of the school work and management. A 
commendable new department for training 
Kindergarten teachers has been estab- 
lished, which will open the second week in 
October. ; 


The subscriptions for the expenses of the 
Massachusetts Rifle Team in England now 
aggregate $5700. It is understood that the 
members of the team have been elected to 
honorary membership in the -‘London Scot- 
tish” regimental mess at Wimbledon. This 
is a distinguished honor. ‘She team wil! 
leave for England next week. 


Justice Gray of Washington and wife 
attended the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Episcopal, Watertown, Sunday morning, 
driving from Cambridge. The church isa 
newly built, picturesque structure, with 
feld stone walls and open-timbered ceiling, 
located in the centre of a most attractive 
section of the town. The new bell was 
rung for the first time. 


its June meeting for Tuesday, the 18th | 
inst; the gathering to take the form of a | 
garden party, on the seminary grounds. 
The occasion can hardly fail to be a pleas- 
ant one, being in charge of the following 
very efficient committee of arrangements: 
Miss A. KE. Stanton, Mrs. Estelle M. H. | 
Merrill, of the Boston Globe; Mrs. Mattie | 
C. B. Chase, Miss May E. Woolley. 


The Old South prizes for essays on his- 
torical subjects, open to graduates of the 
Boston High and Latin Schools, for 1888 
and 1889 will be awarded on these subjects : 
1. French Influence on American Political 
Thought During the Period of the American 
and French Revolutions. 2. Washington's 
Interest in Education. Discuss especially 
his project of a National University. Forty 
dollars will be awarded for the best essay 
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16 AND 18 CORNHILL. 
Great Bargains 


— 


CHAMBER SETS 


For the next Ten Days. All classes, 
no matter who, can be suited in a 
Chamber Set. 


Chamber Sets 





on each of the subjects and twenty-five 
dollars for the second best. The essays | 
must be sent between Jan. 1 and 31, 1890, 

to the committee on Old South prizes, Old 

South Meeting House. 


The annual rose show has been advanced 
one week, and will be held June 18 and 19, 
opening at 1 o’clock p. m. on Tuesday and 
closing at 9 p. m. on Wednesday the 19th, 
Both halls of the society have been placed 
in complete drder since the recent fire, and 
will be used on this occasion, the lower one 
for the display of strawberries and the 
upper hall for the roses and many other 
kinds of flowers, such as orchids, store and 
greenhouse plants. The frequenters of the 


no assurance of the attractiveness of the 
one now at hand. 


The corner-stone of the Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women was laid 
yesterday afternoon at 3 o’clock. The pro- 
gramme was most interesting and included 
the following features: Cornet solo, Miss 
Gertrude May Lufkin; Anthem, Choir of 
Ladies; Presentation of Gravel to Dr. 
Shattuck; Scripture Reading, Rey. Chris- 
topher R. Elliot; Prayer, Rev. Wm. T. 
Chase; Addresses, His Honor, Mayor Hart, 
Rey. W. E. Griffis, Rev. Geo, L. Perin, Rev. 
Caleb D. Bradlee, Miss E. 8. Tobey, Pres. 
Mass. W. C. T. U.; Hymn—‘How Firm a 
Foundation ;” Addresses, Mrs. Abby Mor- 
ton Diaz, Pres. Woman’s E. & L. Union, 
ex-Mayor O’Brien, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, Rev. E. A. Horton; 
Presentation of Trowel; Hymn—‘‘O Lord 
of Hosts, Whose Glory Fills;” Laying of 
Corner Stone, Dr. George C. Shattuck, 
President Board of Managers for the Home; 
Mrs. Mary Russell Charpiot, Founder and 
Superintendent of the Home; Mrs. Micah 
Dyer, President Charity Club; ‘‘America,” 
Benediction. 


Mr. and Mgs. Benjamin Franklin cele- 
brated their golden wedding on Saturday 
evening at their home, 84 Palmer street, 
Roxbury. The family were assembled to- 
gether from seven o'clock to eight. Con- 
gratulatory remarks were made by Rey. D. 
A. C. Thompson, pastor emeritus of the 
Eliot Congregational Church at Roxbury. 
He has been pastor of the church for forty- 
nine years, and Mrs, Franklin was a mem- 
ber of the church when he came there. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. B. F. Hamilton, 
pastor of the Eliot Church, and the company 
sang a golden wedding hymn. Four of the 
five sons living were present, and also fif- 
teen grandchildren. From eight o'clock 
tntil eleven a reception was held, and a 
large number of friends were present to 
rejoice over the completion of a half-century 
of wedded life. Among those attending 
were relatives and friends from Maine, 
Vermont, Ilinois and other distant places, 
and two of the bride’s cousins who wit- 
nessed the ceremony fifty years ago were 
present. The house was beautifully deco- 
rated. Mr. Charles W. Franklin, the young- 
est son, and Mr. Henry J. Ide acted as 
ushers. 


The fourth season of the Deerfield sum- 
mer school of history and romance will 
open Saturday, July 6, continuing every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday until 
August 1. Sessions will begin at 10.30 
a.m. Among those who are expected to 
address the school are: Dr. Grace Peckham 
of New York, upon “The Higher Occupa- 
tions of Women;” Miss C. A. Baker, with 
a historical paper; ‘‘Mrs. L. K. Lippincott 
(Grace Greenwood), upon ‘‘Yankee Char- 
acter and Humor;” Miss Charlotte Fiske 
Bates, who will give ‘‘An Illustrative Read- 
ing from Whitman’s Works,” with prefa- 
tory remarks; James R. Brevoort of New 
York, upon ‘‘Realism in Art;” Clarence C. 
Buel of the Century magazine, upon ‘‘The 
Literature of the War;” Prof. James K. 
Hosmer of Washington university, St. 
Louis, upon ‘““The Story of Anglo-Saxon 
Freedom;” Edward Bellamy, upon the 
themes treated in his ‘‘Looking Backward ;” 
G. H. Seribner upon ‘“‘The Origin of the 
Red Man;” Titus M. Coan, of New York, 
upon ‘‘Matthew Arnold;” Charles D. War- 
ner; Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, widely 
known in connection with the Old South 
historical courses; George B. Bartlett of 
Concord, upon ‘‘Hampton and Its Environs.” 
The last session, August 1, will be upon 
the question, ‘‘Some;Present Tendencies in 
American Fiction,” and several well-known 





The Wheaton Seminary Club annonnces 


authors will be present. Discussions will 
follow the lectures. 


Horticultural Hall flower shows will need; 
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For the Rich Man. 
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or the Poor Man. 
Chamber Sets 
For the Honest Man. 

Also CARPETS in the Greatest Va- 
riety, and Parlor Suits of many styles. 
Be sure and examine our stockand get 
our prices before purchasing elsewhere. 
We CAN SAVE YOU CONSIDERA- 
BLE MONEY. Goods DELIVERED at 
all the depots free of charge. 

Write for CATALOGUE and PRICE 
LIST, and please mention the articles 
you wish to purchase. - 

We sell for cash or on easy WEEKLY 
or MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


ARTHUR McARTHUR & CO, 


16 & 18 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 


Two Doors] from Washington Street. 
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NEW LITERATURE. | 


Captain Willard Glazier, the solaier an- | 
thor, whose books entitled “Soldiers of the 
Saddle,” ‘‘Battles for the Union,” *‘Heroes | 
of Three Wars,” ‘Océan to Ocean on 
Horseback,” and others, are so widely and 
favorably kuown, achieved probably the 
ost lasting Teputation in “1881 when he | 
made his expedition to the sources of the 
Mississippi. The results of that expedition 
he put inte @ book catled ‘Down the Great 
River.” Starting from. Paul on the 4th 
of July, 1sal, equipped with canoes and ac- 
companied by Ludian guides, he set forth 
with the object of ascertaining if Lake 
Itasca were really the source of the Missis- 
sippi, as had been so long supposed. On 
the 2ist of the month he reached Lake 
Itasca. After careful examination of the 
lake, he discovered that this was not the 
head source of the river, but that there 
was still a lake higher up, to which he) 
pushed on. This lake has since been known 
by the name of its discoverer, Lake Glazier, 
and it has been accepted by nearly all geo- 
graphical authorities as being in reality the 
true source of the greatest of American 
rivers. Starting from this, Captain Glazier 
taking but one companion turned his canoe 


southward aud sailed in this manner to the 


mouth of the river. The description of this 
unique journey is given in that graphic and 
entertaining style which characterizes all 
this author’s books. It is accompanied by 
so many interesting incidents that the book 
combines, as few books have succeeded in 
doing, a marvellous fund of information 





with a most readable and entertaining nar- 
rative. The volume is abundantly illus- 
trated. 


{From the Great River, embracing an account 
of the discovery of the Mississippi, together with 
views, descriptive and pictorial, of the cities, 
towns, villages and scenery ou the banks of the 
river as seen during a canoe yoyage ot over 3000 
miles from ite heatiwaters to the Gulf of Mexico. 
By Captain Wi lard Glazier, Dhlustrated. Phila- 
delphia, Hubbard Bros., 723 Chestnut street. } 


If one may judge by the initial number, 
the Riverside Series of semi-monthly novels, 
(the continuation of the Ticknor Paper 
series) now issued by the new firm, the 
reading public is to be renewedly con- 
gratulated. Margaret Deland’s great theo- 
logical novel, ‘John Ward, Preacher,” is 
offered as No. 1 of this series, and altnough 
the story has reached its 37th thousand 
edition, readers old and new, will not be 
found wanting. Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Let- 
tery” Aldrich’s*'‘Queen of Sheba,” Craddock’s 
‘*Where the Battle was Fought,” and other 
attractive novels are announced to follow. 
The Riverside Series are attractively, but 
not as handsomely bound as were their 
predecessors, but their popularity will be 
immediate and gratifying. 

[John Ward, Preacher. A novel. By Margaret 
Deland. 37th thousand. Paper, pp. 373. Price 50 


cents. Riverside Paper Series, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


“The Prairie Flower; or, Adventures in 
he Far West,” is by Emerson Bennett, an- 
thor of *‘Leni-Leoti.”. We well remember 
the eagerness with which ‘The Prairie 
Flower” was sought upop its nrst appear- 
ance some years ago. It was widely read 
and much talked about at that time. As a 
proof of the public appreciation of ‘The 
Prairie Flower,” we have only to state that 
over 100,000 copies of the original octave 
edition were sold, and that, after having 
been out of print for years, the publishers 
now present a new, revised and handsome 
edition. 

|The Prairie Flower; or, Adventures in the Far 
West, by Emerson Bennett. Paper covers, 25 
cents. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Brothers.) 


Souvestre’s ‘‘Le Mari de Madame de So- 
lange” has been brought out by D. C. 
Heath & Co., edited with English notes by 
O. B. Super, professor of modern languages 
in Dickinson College. It is published in 
very convenient form for school use, as 
well as for light summer reading. Thehigh 
moral character of the writings of Emile 
Souvestre combined with his artistic merit 
as a story teller, make his stories particu- 
larly valuable for the young. ‘The easy and 
natural character of his language makes 
him furthermore a particularly suitable au- 
thor to put in the hands of a student. 

jLe Mari de Madame de Solange, by Emile 
Souvestre, edited with English noves by O. Bb, 
Super, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Languages in 
Dickinson College. Heath's Modern nguage 


Series. Paper covers; price 20 cents. Boston, 
D. ©. Heath & Co } 


“Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems,” a 
thesis presented to the Philosophical Fac- 
ulty of the Kaiser Wilheim’s University at 
Strassburg for the acquisition of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy, by William 
Edward Simonds, instructor in German, 
Cornell University, has been brought out in 
pook form by D.C. Heath and Co. This 
old poet is one regarding whom too little 
has been known, and Mr, Simonds has con- 
ferred a great favor upon theliterary world 


by giving it the results in this admirable | 


form of his careful investigations. The 
book is divided into two parts, the first 
being devoted to the life of the poet, and 
the second to his poetical productions, 
which are most minutely and elabora 

discussed. Itis a work that will appeal 


rather to the student of literature than to | Ing 
the general reader, but no one who is at all| Scollard, John Burroughs, Mrs. 8. M. B. 








nterested in the early literary products of 
the English speaking race will find this 
book without interest. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems, by William 


ward Simonds, pages 156, price % cents. 
ton, D. C. Heath & Co.) 


PERIODICALS. 

The Supplement to the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library comprises a set of 
full page illustrations of the library build- 
ing now ‘in process of erection. The plan 
of t 


he several departments is given, interior | 
and exterior views of fine finish, as well as | 


bird’s eye views of the several facades. 
The idea, as thus gained, of the new build- 
ing is eminently satisfactory, and Boston 
will rejoice that so worthy an addition is to 
be made to Back Bay architecture, as well 
as over the benefit to the reading public. 


In Book Chat for May ‘‘The Sonnet in 
America” is discussed once more by J. C. 
Rowell. ‘‘A Song” by Archibald Lampman, 
‘‘Immortality,” by H. Tuttle, a selection 
from George Eber’s ‘‘Margery,” a brief 
chief chapter from Lew Rosen's ‘‘Grisette” 
in regard to elevating the stage, and a 
short extract from ‘‘Emerson in Concord,” 
by his son, E. W. Emerson are given. The 
Literary Notes and Book News that fill out 
the num+r are full of entertainment. 


The June Political Science Quarterly dis- 
cusses ‘‘Municipal Government in Great 
Britain,” by Albert Shaw, ‘‘Constitutions of 
New York,” by J. Hampden Dougherty, and 
‘Conspiracy and Boycott Cases,” by E. P. 
Cheney. Frederick W. Whitridge, in a 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘Rotation in Office” 
makes still more clear what has been so 
long evident to every observing American 
that the only salvation of our government 
is the greatly widened scope of our civil 
service laws. There never was a shibbo- 
leth so destructive to the welfare of a coun- 
try in its tendency and influence as that cry 
‘To the victors belong the spoils.” Ina 
republican form of government there should 
be no spoils, and the victors being the peo- 
ple they should certainly not want to prey 
upon themselves. Professor J. W. Jenks 
discusses ‘‘The Whiskey Trust.” A num- 
ber of reviews of recent scientific and 
historic works, and a record of recent polit- 
ical events fill out the number. 


The June number of Lend-a-Hand opens 
with an editorial on the ‘Machinery of 
Morals,” in which itis clearly brought out 
that the mechanical uniformity which seems 
to be the great aim of many pedagognes, 
and instructors of youth, is obtained often- 
times at the expense of their individuality, 
which ought, perhaps more than anything 
else to be cherished in the young. ‘The 
Missing Science” is the name of a paper by 
Edw Atkinson, which was read a short 
time ago before the Boston Thursday Club. 
It has to do with the art of cooking, and 
contains much useful information. Helen 
F. Kimball writes on the “Insane in Foreign 
Countries” Other articles are ‘Colored 
Physicians,” by S. W. Hubbard, and *‘An 
Unselfish Life” by Mrs. Grace R. Moore. 


In the Writer for June pernaps the most 
readable and withal instructive article is 
that on ‘‘College Graduates and Newspaper 
Work,” which is part of a recent lecture on 
modern newspaper, delivered to Yale Uni- 
versity students by Amos Parker Wilder, 
editor of the New Haven Palladium. The 
lecturer does not paint a very glowing pic- 
ture for the would-be youthful journalist. 
He shows how easy it is for men to enter 
journalism from the other walks of life, as 
the profession does not have that protec- 
tion from outside competition that law, 
medicine and the ministry have. H. M. 
Hoke contributes a paper on ‘Shorthand 
and Verbosity.” Wm. Perry Browne dis- 
courses on the ‘‘Adventures of Two Manu- 
scripts in Wonderland.” Wolstan Dixey 
discusses ‘‘The Literary Market.” Dinah 
Sturgis enumerates a ‘‘Number of Helps in 
Composition.” The Editorials, Queries, 
Book Reviews, and Helpful Hints and Sug- 
gestions are full of useful points. 


The numbers of Littell’s Living Age for 
June lst and 8th contain ‘‘The Duc D’Eng- 
hien;” ‘Mr. Norris’s Novels;” ‘Mr. 
Bright;” ‘‘With Father Damien and the 
Lepers;” ‘The Madame de Maintenon of 
Wurtemburg;” ‘‘Is a Soldier's Life Worth 
Living?” “Birds of Prey, and Right and 
Left;” ‘‘Mr. Disraeli;” ‘Lord Wolseley 
on Soldierly Suicide, and the conclusion of 
‘A Chronicle of Two Months,” and poetry, 
with other articles of interest. For fifty- 
two numbers of sixty-four large pages each 
(or more than 3300 pages a year) the sub- 
scription price ($8) is low; while for 
$10.50 the publishers offer to send any one 
of the American $4.00 monthlies or week- 
lies with the Living Age fora year, both 
postpaid.—Littell & Co., Boston. 


The first two nnmbers of the Magazine 
of Poetry, an illustrated quarterly review, 
contain a fund of poetical treasure. The 
first number, for January, contains selected 
poems by Alice Williams Brotherton, Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder, Walt Whitman, Anna 
Catherine Greene, John Boyle O'Reilly, Jean 
Ingelow, Sarah Knowles Bolton, Clinton 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


STORED STEAM VS. 


A new system for developing and utilizing Steam for power, without smo}, 
cinders, noise or escape of steam, at much less cost than by any other knoy, 


| method for obtaining and maintaining power. There is no uncertainty in j,, 
| operation, and it is absolutely safe; for street cars and other service requir; 


portable power, it has no equal. Secured by U.S. letters patent. Mechanic, 
experts and others interested are invited to examine this system at the offices y 


STEAM STORAGE POWER CO, 








Piatt, Will Carleton, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
M. G. McClelland, Edgar Saltus, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and others. 
Each collection is accompanied by a brief 
sketch of the poet, and in most cases by 
his portrait. The second number, issued in 
April, has selected poems from Matthew 
Arnold, J. T. Trowbridge, Edith M. Thomas, 
John W. Todhunter, Dora Greenwell, 
Danske Dandridge, Juiia H. Thayer. Mau- 
rice Thompson, James Benjamin Kenyon, 
Callie L. Bonney, Bessie Chandler, Robert 
J. Burdette, 8. W. Foss, Julian Hawthorne, 
Harlan H. Ballard, Algerson Charles Swin- 
borne, Joaquin Miller, Amelie Rives. These 
poems are also accompanied by interesting | 
sketches of the poets and by excellent por- 
traits. The venture is a novel one, and has 
elements of popularity. 


The Thirtieth Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art, held May 
29, 1889, is received.—New York, 53 Broad 
street. 





Chinese Names. 


The Chinaman bears his fathers name; 
the woman, on m ing, takes her hus- 
band’s name and s her father’s to it. 
Thus, when Miss Wang marries Mr. Ly, 
while she might usually be called Mrs. Ly, 
she must in formal acts sign herself Ly- 
Wang. People of the lower classes have 
names the character of which varies in dif- 
ferent places. In Pekin a number answers 
the purpose, and we have for Mr. Chang’s 
sons the elder Chang, second Chang, third 
Chang, etc. At Canton they add ah and a 
surname, and we have Chang-ah-brave and 
Chang-ah-honest, if itis a man; Chang-ah- 
silver, Chang-ah-pearl, if it is a woman. 
In Fuhkien they double the character and 
give Chang-stone-stone, Chang-great-great, 
etc. When a youth goes to school, his 
teacher selects a name for him consisting 
of two characters, such as ‘‘Five Stars,” 
‘“‘Long Life,” or some other fantastic des- 
ignation ; but only the teacher and the other 
pupils can use this surname. As soon as a 
young man is married, his own friends or 
the friends of his wife’s family give him a 
name which is used only by members of the 
agnatic family; but this custom is not very 
faithfully observed. When a person pre- 
sents himself for the public examinations, 
or is seeking a position, he usually chooses 
&@ name composed of two characters, which 
becomes the only name under which he is 
officially kuown. A person who has never 
been to school, is not married, and never 
obtains an official position, can only have 
his family name and his lar surname, 
according to the custom of the province. 
The school and marriage names being of 
little importance, persons may be classed, 
generally, according to their names, as offi- 
cial and non-official. Those of the latter 
class have only their name and surname, 
unless they have acquired a nickname, like 
Chang-dog’s-eye, Wang the gimlet, etc. 
Persons of the official class have three 
names: the family name; the official name, 
used only officially; and the private name, 
used by friends. On the death of an official 
personage, the emperor will, if he thinks 
best, confer upon him a posthumous name. 





The new translucent substance intended 
as a substitute for glass has been satisfac- 
torily adopted in some of the public build- 
ings of London, and various advantages 
are claimed for it, among these being such 
a degree of pliancy that it may be bent 
backward and forward like leather, and 
be subjected to very considerabie tensile 
strain with impunity; it is also almost as 
translucent as glass, and of a pleasing 
amber color, varying in shade from very 
light golden to a pale brown. The basis of 
the material is a web of fine iron wire, with 
warp and weft threads about one-twelfth 
inch apart, this being enclosed, like a fly in 
amber, in a sheet of translucent varnish, of 
which the base is linseed oil. There is no 
resin or gum in the varnish, and, once hav- 
ing become dry, it is capable of standing 
heat and damp without undergoing any 
change, neither hardening or becoming 
sticky. Briefly, the manufacture is accom- 
plished by dipping the sheets edgewise 
into deep tanks of varnish, and tnen allow- 
ing the coating which they thus receive to 
dry in a warm atmosphere. It requires 


to bring the sheets to the required degree 
of thickness, and, when this has been ac- 
complished, the material is stored for sev- 











eral weeks to thoroughly set. 


the company, 34 Broad street, Boston, Mass. 


ES. THAYER, Treasurer, 


INSURANCE. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
NORTH AMERIC 


INSURANCE CO.., 
HAS REMOVED To 


69 KILBY STREET, 


COR. WATER 8T. 


SILAS PEIRCE, President. 
EUGENE E. PATRIDGE, Vice Pry 
CHARLES E. MACULLAR. Secretan, 


Also Boston Office of sever 
first-class Stock Companies 9 
Other States. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1888....919,7234,5384 
LIABILITIBS.......... «+++ 17,288,344" 


$2,436,140.73 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies wm 
iusued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon 

ies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash su 
render and paid-up insurance values to which the 
Insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
application to the Company's Office, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
708. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
8s. F. TRULL., Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO, 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obi) 
On—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS I 
ANBAS, representing a value of two and one-hall 
times the amount of bentures, and held in tres 
by the American Loan and Trust Company, ¢ 
Boston, Mass., for the protection of the holders of 
the Debentures. Interest payable semi-annually 
at the office of the American Loan and Trust Vom 


pany, in . 
so 7 per Cent. Guaranteed Varm Mot 
gages, representing not over 40 per cent. of te 
present value of the ; interest sem!-annt- 
ally, and remitted direct to the hoider. Zvery loo 
is inspected a0 Gent ot Ge company who !s 
| a ~*~: lso, agents for 
and sale o nds, Stocks, Commercial 
Real Estate. 

Send for pamphlet descriptive of the securitie: 
we offer. 





Eastern Office Room A, 31 State St., Bostos: 


W. M. MICH, Manager. 


——_ 
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IMPROVED BOOT. 
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‘fight it out” at home and abide by the sur- 








- UP-COUNTRY NOTES. 
XL, 


The clouds of disaster which over- 
whelmed the town in the Conemaugh valley 
pave gathered, ome may fancy, the breath 
of many ills, and the power of many hor- 
rors, as they have pursued their resistless 
way ever since the world began, swooping 
now here, now there, casting a pestilence 
heneath a tropic sun, to fester and break 
forth; destroying the season’s growth, that 
thousands face starvation; lowering heavy 
with sudden tempest that shall leave deso- 
iation where were homes of enterprise and 
industry; waiting the space of a breath 
while mutterings and tremblings upheave | 
the earth and make chasms to yawn hun- 

ily; and following ever the footsteps of 
those who oppress, as of those who but en- 
dure. 

To live is to be unqviet, to work out that 
which has been in us, in every soul and 
every atom of matter, since that creation 
whose hours we may not measure. 

“In accordance with the invariable action 
of forces, the world continues.” There- | 
fore storm springs from storm, wrecking 
from wreckage, ill from evil, pain from 
pangs,—yes—and good from good, even as 
the blood of the parent courses in the 
child’s veins, generation after generation. 

It is said that the calamity mentioned was 
the result of negligence. Nearly all dread- 
ful happenings are caused by a similar 
fault. The recent Chicago murder is an 
instance of this. Who can deny that it is a 
natural fruit of our poor politics, sleeping 
patriotism, and lack of international court- 
esy and truth? 

Such occurrences are the sure output of 
foreign illegal organizatiom®s in our towns, 
in 1889, the anniversary of that year which 
saw the beginning of what should have 
been—and in many ways is—a noble nation. 
bat whose memorial observance took place 
in a city of conglomerate vulgarity result- 
ant from American supineness. And every 
square mile of the United States is assum- 
ing a similar condition. Utah objects to the 
Hawaiian as a fellow-citizen; California 
abuses the Chinese; but the worst speci- 
mens of every other race under the heay- 
ens can be thrust upon us by tens of thou- 
sands, and we are fast passing under the 
dominion, secret or avowed, of foreign 
ideas, customs, names, profession, and both 
spiritual and temporal intention of control 
on the part of certain organizations. 

England may abuse Ireland until every 
Yankee is ready to fight the oppressor, but 
what right has a Clan na Gael in America, a 
country sworn to neutrality until assail- 
ments warrant open rebuke? 

Why does not every such association 


vival of the fittest? Why are we to have a 
scandalous reputation because of the inter- 
nal diabolism of the dissatisfiea of other 
nations, of whom their respective govern- 
ments so easily rid themselves? 

Once, honest and thrifty men from old 
countries gathered their families and be- 
longings, and paid their fare over here, to 
improve their condition. These and their 
descendants became, as a rule, good and 
beloved citizens for whom we may be 
thankful. But now! 

Is any man so unmitigated an idiot as 
not to understand that whenever a desira- 
ble class of people shall be found coming, 
to any extent, to these shores, their powers 
will put a check on emigration before 
another steamer heads toward blue water. 

Can anyone imagine European state de- 
partments allowing the inmates of our 
prisons and asylums, our idle and irrespon- 
sible wards, and the blacks of rice-swamps 
and sugar plantations, to land anywhere by 
hundreds even, in the eastern hemisphere? 

Bourke and the British government can 
send a load, in ship after ship, of worthless 
creatures to increase our care and lessen our 
repute, but a teacher whose trained skill 
might benefit us must not come. That is 
the bright sort of law the brains of those 
we allow to legislate for us evolve. And 
we let our Englishmen buy our big brewer- 
ies that they may govern our politics, since 
the saloon is the main factor in the political 
management of this wonderful and beauti- 
ful land, while there is mention of syndicate 
dry goods ownership. Are we to man- 
aged under foreign rule, since we do make 
out to awake and refuse to be openly fought 
under it. 

Beside tyrannous aims of un-American 
bodies, there is a tyranny of class which is 
objectionable, an attempt to control indi- 
vidual right, by trades-unions. When these 
keep to their legitimate province of 
benefit, they prosper as they should; 
when they say I shall not write a 
thousand words for five dollars, because 
they will not do that for less than an 
eagle, and that I shall not teach my daugh- 
terto make her frocks in my own house, 
because I do not belong to the dressmaker’s 
lodge, they interfere with my personal 
privileges, and I shall rebel in every possi- 

ble legai way known to me, being sure that 
Public Opinion will eventually hoot me if I 
&™ wrong, but will hoot the other side if I 
am right, in large impartiality. 


| about boots since this purchase. ) 
|tons are not well applied and the button- 
| holes are white in the edges; the stitching 


be respected. 

I bought a pair of boots ‘in open market.” | 
The boots are open too. To criticism. 

They were the most costly in the shop 
and were stamped within and without by a 
famous labor organization and the name of 
a great manufacturing city. The society, 
therefore, is not ashamed of its work. But 
it ought to be. The two shoes are not alike 
as to ‘‘uppers.” (I have informed myself | 
The dut- 


is broken, and irregular of outline; the 
linings do not fit the outside; the sole- | 
linings come to an untimely end at the ball | 
of the foot, leaving nails and stitches prom- | 
inent from the uncovered sole thence to the | 
tip. They must have been of African ex- 
traction in the family of minds that planned 
the pattern of these boots, for the heel is 
not a neighbor to the hollow of the foot. I 
mean the back of the heel, not that part 
made separately and stuck on the sole any- 
where from the hollow of the foot to an 
inch from the curved edge, Common sense 
heels are just now in vogue, but probably 
the factory whence appeared my boots did 
not wish to waste the old patterns. The 
latter must all have been made for low 
insteps. A second set of buttons adorns 
the boots, since the original collection could 
not be induced to make acquaintance with 
the button-holes, and to have removed 
them would have left visible great holes. 
Of course one should not buy boots if he 
does not like them, but I wanted these, or 
rather, I wanted boots just then, and the 
nearest old-fashioned hand shoemaker, so 
to speak, is eighteen miles away, and it has 
rained torrents for a month. 

The ill-made boots are but results of our 
great faults, haste to be rich and lack of 
conscientiousness, intensified by lack of 
heed as a constitutional feature. 

Easy in acknowledged capabilities, gener- 
ous when emotionally aroused—as New 
York—yes, New York, giving her tens of 
thousands for the benefit of Johnstown—if 
only a sense of dignity could make our 
eagle refrain from a barnyard intimacy 
with the poorest sort of cock, and if he 
would look up to the height whereon he 
might find himself so much more of an 
eagle than any other of his genus can be, 
ah! then indeed his mighty wings might 
open wide and no sun should melt them 
from his lofty body, however akin in aim 
to Icarus he might seem. 

But to consort with Biddy, squabble with 
quacks, snap with the goose, scratch for 
worms, when he should swoop to the sea 
for food, or wrestle with his peers up 
among the stars, is to make him unfit for 
fame. ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


In the Societe de Biologie, Fere affirmed 
that a dying person in his last moments 
thinks of the chief events of his life. 
Persons resuscitated from drowning, epi- 
leptics with grave attacks, persons dying 
and already unconscious, but momentarily 
brought back to consciousness by ether in- 
jections to utter their last thoughts, all 
acknowledge that their last thoughts revert 
tO momentous events of their life. Such 
an ether injection revives once more the 
normal disposition of cerebral activity, 
already nearly extinguished, and it might 
be possible at this moment to learn of cer- 
tain important events of the past life. 
Brown-Sequard mentions the remarkable 
fact that persons who, in consequence of 
grave cerebral affections, have been para- 
lyzed for years, get back at once when 
dying their sensibility, mobility and intelli- 
gence. All such facts clearly show that at 
the moment of dissolution important 
changes take place, reacting upon the com- 
position of the blood and the functions of 
the organs.— Wien. Med. Zeitung. 





A Great Chance. 
There has not been offered in some time a 
more safe and satisfactory opportunity to 
invest money than is now held out to the 
public by the Franklin Park Land and Im- 
provement Company. It owns real estate 
the estimated cash value of which is $144,- 
500; and which represents the old capital 
of $100,000 or the Oakland Garden Associ- 
ation, now merged into the present Com- 
pany. This real estate is situated near the 
main entrance of Franklin Park, and is very 
desirable property. It consists of six large 
dwelling houses and also the present Oak- 
land House, together with about 320,000 
feet of land, now yielding an income of 
over $4,000 per annum. The property is 
situated on good streets, with sewers laid 
through them all, and with curbstones set 
and good sidewalks. The stockholders have 
voted to increase the capital stock to 
$500,000, and the additional $400,000 will 
be used to pay for real estate which has 
already been bonded at very low prices, 
and which the Company contemplates pur- 
chasing for improvement and sale. 
Company will undoubtedly do a large and 
prosperous business, and the stockholders 
will get good dividends; while the stock 





There is a way in which trades-umions or 
organizations can better their stand- 


ing; it is by doing excellent work. When | 





selling now at its par value $25, will doubt- 
less reach twice that figure. The Company’s 
office is at 29 Pemberton square. 
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a stamp or any product is a synonyme for 
honest work, fora fair equivalent for the , 
price paid, the body owning that stamp will 
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HOTEL FLOWER. 
Columbus Avenue and Holyoke Street, 


au 


—— 





NOW OPEN 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN and ROMAN BATHS 


TO THE PUBLIC. 





Gentlemen—Eve 
from 6 P. M. to 11 P. M. 
day from 8 A. M. to 11 BP. M. 


two squares of the bath. 


These baths are an honor to New Bngland, and for beauty and richness in finish and decora- 
tion, for completeness in appointments, for competency in service, they have few rivals in the world. 
Price, Single Bath, $1; 6 Tickets, $5; 12 Tickets, $9. 
Hours for admission for ladies and gentlemen: Ladies:—Every morning 
Sunday from 8 to 12; also Thursday trom 8 A. M to 5 P. M. and Sunday from 1 ° 
afternoon from 1 P. M. to 11 P. M., except Thursday and Sunday. Thurada 
and Sunday from 8 A. M. -toll P. M. Saturday 


except Saturday and 
P. M. to5 P. _ 


to 12, and from 6 P. M 1 


All Columbus avenue cars pass the building. Dartmouth street cars pass within 





Roots, Herbs, Gums and 





Barks 
Diseases. makes a specialty of LUNG 
TIC FiTs, RUZUMATISM, NEURALGIA, ST. Vitus 
HEMORRHAGE OF LuNGS, Eczema and all SKIN Diseases, KIDNEY AND 
LIVER TROUBLES and a'l Disgases OF THE 
without the use of the knife and cure guaranteed, Consultation free. 


Dr. James M. Solomon, Jr.’s Botanical Medical Institute 
75 Court St. (Scollay Sq.), Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BOTANICAL REMEDIES 


used. Dr. Solomon treats all 
UBLES, CANCERS, TUMORS, EPILEP- 
ANCE, SPINAL COMPLAINTS, 


BLoop. PILEs and FisTULA cured 




















SMOKE 6. 6. A. 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 10-CENT CIGAR. 


SOLD EVERYWHEKE. 
FACTORY—2376 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Ladies’ Hair Store 
HAIR DRESSING PARLORS, 


22 WINTEB STREET, BOSTON. 
Over Stowell’s Jewelry Store. 
ANTHONY L.ALMBDA. 

















With Your Milk send a postal card for team 
One cow’s milk for infants a specialty. Address 
insane Persons Restored. 
all Brain & Nenve Diseases. sure 
, ete. 
ye use. 
4 names, P. O. and 
to DR. KLINE. 931 Arch St., ate, Pa 
AUDS 
about 20 acres of mowing, pasture, and tillage 
15 minutes from steam cars. Fine estate 


If You Are Dissatisfied 
zall and you will receive strictly pure milk, deliy- 
ered at a seasonable hour, any where in Bostoe 
A. BR. BROWN, Lamartine st, Jamaica 
$ Plain. Vig 

IT STOPPED FREE 
. KLINE’S GREAT 
NERVE RESTORER 
Sor Nerve Affections, Fits, 
INFALLIBLE if taken as dirocted. ls after 
day’ eee and §2 wie! bottle tree to 
on wi 
received. ten lm cpresa ebéages. of 
See Drugsists. BEWARE OF IMITATING F 

ARM TO LET IN HINGHAM consisting of 
land, under good cultivation: within 10 minutes 
of Steamboat wharf, Downer Landing, and 
for poultry farm and market farming; excellent 
market for prodacts. Address 


Herbert E. Small, 
HOTEL PARTHIA, 
690 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON. 





Office honrs from 1 to 4, and 








P.M. 
Sundays from 4 to 6 P.M. 


Hope | pCHeeS 





OUR CELEBRATED 


CRAWFORD SHOES 


Can be obtained only at our following 


Crawford Shoe Stores : 


No. 611 Washington St. Boston. 
Under United States Hotel, ** 
No. 38 Park Square, " 
No. 45 Green Street, iy 
No. 2164 Washington St. Roxb’y 
No. 56 Main St., Charlestown 


ALSG IN 
PROVIDENCE, HARTFORD, 
NEW HAVEN, NEW YORK, 
BROOKLYN, PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON, D. C 


BOUVE, CRAWFORD & CO. 


MAKERS OF 





A.B.C., 
Commonwealth Office, 25 Bromfield Street. 


} 


The Crawford Shoe. 
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THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS. 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” at the Boston 
Museum has been playing to undiminished | 
houses notwithstanding the in eof 
the temperature. It is a beaneiful, idy!. 
Whether one sees little Olive Homans, or 
little Alice Pierce, One goes a@ charmed 
and delighted, and surprised al that so 
small a head can contain as much as they 
seem to know. ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
will continue till ee notice. 


Boston is to be ons tnlated upon the 
excellent musical provision made for her 
summer entertainment by Director Hin- 
richs at the Boston Theatre. The operas 
selected for this week have been old favor- 
stes, ‘The Bohemian Girl” and ‘‘The Trou- 
badour.” They have been excellently pre- 
sented with an extraordinary array of tal- 
ent in the cast, considering the extremely | 
reasonable prices at which the public have 
been admitted. Notwithstanding the nota- | 
bly uncomfortable character of the evening. | 
the initial performance on Monday night 


when the “‘Bohemian Girl” was given, WAS |oniy one ever exhibited in this country, will | 


very well attended. Mr. Vetta did admira- 
bly as the Count, and The Thaddeus of Mr. 
Castle, and the Gypsy Queen of Miss Mac- 
nichol were worthy of much commendation 
Miss Harriet Avery, while new to this com- 
pany, is by no means an unknown quantity 
in Boston musical circles, 
necessary to say that she has acqnitted her- 
self this week with much credit. The 
Leonora of Louise Natali was a piece of 
work entirely consistent with her very suc- 
cessful appearance earlier in the winter. 
Lovers of music whom circumstances keep | 
in town this warm weather have reason to 
be very grateful to Mr. Hinrichs for the en- 
tertainment which he has afforded them. 
* * 
* 

On Monday evening next Miss Kate Clax- 
ton will produce at the Grand Opera House 
“The World Against Her,” the most pro- 
nounced success from the pen of the noted 
English playwright, Frank Harvey, and 
which has proven a decided success wher- 
ever presented. The season at the Grand 
Opera House has been an unqualified success 
and the liberality of Managers Proctor and 
Mansileld in providing first-class attrac- 
tions at popular prices has met with an 
equally liberal patronage. During the re- 
cess the house will be: entirely refitted and 
furnished and a number of improvements 
made throughout the establishment. There 
will be only two matinees this week, Tues- 
day and Saturday. 

*,* 

At the Gaiety and Bijou, where the sum- 
mer season of opera has begun so success- 
fully, the piece selected for next week is 
the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy. ” The part of 
‘Gaspard, the Miser,” will be taken by Mr, 
Milton Aborn. He will be supported by the 
following excellent cast : “Serpole tte,” Miss 
Marion Chester; ‘‘Germaine,” 
Carter; 
‘‘Jeanne,” Miss Kittie Van Olden; 
nette,” Miss Lizzie Sanger; ‘‘Suzanne,” 
Miss Lillian Bernard; ‘‘Henri, Marquis de 
Corneville,” Frank Wooley; Jean Greni- 
chaux,” Robert 8. Nodine; ‘Bailli,” J. L. 
Slattery. The Midget Trio stiil remain a 
most potent attraction. Lucia Zarate, Dud- 
ley Foster and Major Atom are most inter- 
esting people. The specialty bill includes 
the celebrated Daly Sisters and Little Vina, 
who won such favor at this house during 
their engagement last year; Burns and 
Amés, in their specialty entitled ‘‘Not Ori 
inal;” Charles M. Ernest, the favorite a. 
ler and yocalist; and Adrian, the juggler. 
The American Quartet has been re-engaged. 
Mile, Emma, in her marvellous aerial sus- 
pension act, accompanied by Prof. Green- 
baum, the eminent prestidigitateur and 
illusionist, add much to the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 


“*Mu- 





THE LE MUSEUMS. 


Manager Pilling has ar has a give a 
first-class entertainment at I niling’s 8 World's 
Museum, next week, and has taken special 
pains to please his patrons. A real Indian 
maiden will hold daily receptions ia the 
curio hall, clad in her native finery. Her 
name is Winona, and she was the princess 
of her tribe. It is said that she is hand- 
some. Prof. Jule Milton and his flying 
machine will be exhibited for the last time. 
This machine is an ingeniously-constructed 
piece of mechanism. Among the other 
novelties that will be on exhibition may be 
mentioned the wax figure of Dr. Cronin, 
the victim of the Chicago murder; Capt. 
Murrell, the brave captain of the Missouri ; 

Cleopatra and the ‘‘Game of Life,” besides 
many others. On the stage the following 
well-known artists will appear in special- 
ties: the Oldine Sisters, duettists; F. E 
Henry, boy baritone; the Kdisons, FEM! 
team, who appear in an act which permits 
them to introduce many novel instruments ; 

Dick Welsh, a wonderful mimic; Allie 
Sharpley, female baritone; Madame Zoe, 
the daring queen of the air; the Richmonds, 
in a new sketch in which they introduce the 
song “Only a Whisker ;” and Kittie Adams 
and Mile. Emma, vocalists 


On Monday, June 17th, occurs the grand 
opening of reat Ocean Pier, at Crescent 


and itis hardly | 





Miss Annie | 
“Gertrade,” Miss Alice Osborne ; | 


= 
| Beach. 
|ular place of amusement are greater than | 


|ever before attempted at any summer re- | 


sort. Manager Pilling has spent thousands 
and thousands of dollars, and improve- 
ments have been made in every part. It 
is hard to say what will be the chief attrac- 
tion. The mammoth skating rink has been 
enlarged and five thousand pairs of skates 
are ready for the flying feet of roller 


engaged, one being Levine's Military Band, 
the other Sanford’s Lady Orchestra. The | 


Mr. Pilling, will also be in use every day. 
A very sensational feature will be the act of 
the famous Francilia, who, by the hair of 
her im slides a distance of three hundred | 


osities wil be exhibited in various parts of 
the mammoth pavilion; among the most 
noted will be Zomasa, the Zulu chieftain, 
who will give exhibitions of skill in throw- 
ling the assegai. This Zulu appears in his 
|native costume, and will also run in the 
|}mammoth rink ‘against fast roller skaters. 
\'Transvaal Dan, the African boer and the 





also appear. Ivanovich, the Russian hairy 
jmman, and Capt. Frank Thornton, the tat- 
tooed man, will also be on exhibition. For 
those who delight in boating and fishing, a 
jnew wharf has been built at the entrance of 
the Pier, in the smooth waters of the bay, 
where a large fleet of boats mey be hired. 
The rink will be under the management of 
Mr. R. B. Valiquet, who will have an able 
corps of assistants, and the skating room 
| will be in charge of Mr. George Beechman, 
the famous skater. 
| ments are to be in charge of Thomas Caul- 
fleid, the noted swimmer, while the restau- 
rant will be in charge of Mr. Frank Loo. 
A large parlor has been fitted up especially 
for the use of ladies. All the attractions 
enumerated will be given each day com- 
mencing June 17th, and will be continued 
from day to day, as it is Mr. Pilling’s inten- 
ioe to open the season in full. Several 

e picnic parties are booked from time 
oy time. These parties all »dd to the’ én- 
joyment of the regular visitors as they will 
bring some special feature with them. The 
facilities for reaching the Pier are better 
this year than ever before. The Boston, 
Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad Company 
will sell round-trip tickets from Boston or 
Lynn to the Pier, including admission, for 
thirty-five cents. The electric cars connect 
| with every train at Crescent Beach station, 
land within a few days will also connect 
with the West End Street Railroad Com- 
| pany’s Cars at Winthrop Junction. 








Stege Whispers. 
The opera season at the Bijou is a suc- 
cess, 


‘*Fauntleroy” is to be 
German. 


‘*Paul Kauvar” and Joseph Haworth will 
keep company for another season. 


Stuart Robson was the original Picard in 
‘*The Two Orphans” in this country. 

Mr. Charles Leve will have charge of the 
music at Oakland Garden this season. 

‘The Burglar” will be given at the Park 


Theatre next week with a fine cast,. headed 
by Mr. Maurice Barrymore. 


done in French or 


Modjeska began a six weeks’ tour June 10 
jat Victoria, B. C., Playing the time that 
Booth and Barrett were to have filled. 


The metallic man now on exhibition at 
Austin & Stone Museum has sold his body 
{after death to a Jocal physician for $10,000. 


“The Great Fire of London,” it is said, 
will surpass the ‘Fall of Pompeii,” as a 
pyrotechnic display. It will be ready for 
exhibition shortly. 


“The World Against Her” is reserved for 
next week by Miss Claxton. Her persona- 
tion of the injured wife in this play is said 
to be very pathetic and affecting. 


‘Little Lord McElroy” is to be written 
for those clever actors, Barry and Fay, by 
Mr. John J. McNally of this city, in con- 
junction with Mr. Dexter Smith. 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” will be. given 
until further notice at Museum. On Bun- 
ker Hill day, next “Monday, an extra per- 
formance will be given at 2 o’clock. 


Glowing accounts of W. J. Scanlan’s 
success in Great Britain continue to be re- 
ceived in this city. He will play his next 
engagement here at the Globe Theatre. 


Mr. Henry Irving, in a very sympathetic 
letter to the American minister, enclosed a 
check for fifty guineas as his contribution 
to the relief of sufferers by the floods in 
Pennsylvania. 


The grand street parade of the great 
Barnum & Bailey show will positively be 
made next Monday morning, and over the 
route as advertised. The first of the six 
days’ performances will be given Monday 
afternoon and evening. 


Dixey opens in his burlesque at the 
Standard Theatre, New York, next fall. 
|/He and William Gill are working hard at 
}the piece. In it Mr. Dixey will play a 





The attractions offered at this pop- | | 


skaters. Two separate bands have been- | 


mammoth $4000 orchestrian, imported by | 


feet reat number of freaks and curi- | 


The athletic entertain. | 


nmong them will be an old man, a judge. 


Chicago has an unique distinction of 
which it may well be proud. It is the only 
considerable city in the United States in| 
which Mrs. Potter’s ‘‘Antony and Cleopa- 
tra” did not net big money. 
| fond of good acting, which is very likely | 
the reason it is not fond of Mrs. Potter. 


Steele Mackaye and Bronson Howard are 
summering with Stuart Robson at Cohasset. 
Mr. Mackaye is busy on the finishing touch- 
es of ‘‘An Arrant Knave,” with which Mr. 
Robson will inaugurate his next season, 
while Mr. Howard finds plenty to do in his | 
daily voyages on the comedian’s steam | 
| yacht, ‘Henrietta.” 


‘‘Mam'selle” company arrived in Boston 
yesterday with the scenery to be used in 
| staging the piece, when presented at Oak- 

land Garden next week, and will occupy the 
intervening time in rehearsals. The first | 
|performance of ‘‘Mam’selle” will be given 
next Monday afternoon. 


Mr. Buchanan has read his new comedy | 
to the Lond6on Vaudeville company, and it is | 
already in active rehearsal. ‘This time the | 
| subject is entirely modern and domestic, 
}and turns upon the marriage of the daugh- 
ter of arich Australian colonist to an Eng- 
{lish baronet who belongs to a ‘‘fast set.” 
The old Australian, a strong character part, 
| will be played by Mr. Thomas Thorne, and 


his daughter by Miss Winifred Emery. [If | 


the play proves a success it will probably be 
| given here at the Museum next season. 


An Important Invention. 


The well-known inventor and engineer, 
Mr. Thomas, has devised a system of stor- 
ing and utilizing steam power that bids fair 
to work a great change in the present 
method of locomotion, especially as used in 
street cars and elevated roads. It is a system 
by which a small car, similar in size and 
appearance to the grip cars in use on cable 
roads, can be made by the use of only a few 
incandescent coals and entirely without 
noise, smoke or escape of steam, to exert a 
propelling power of over 40 horses, which it 
is evident, is enough to draw several ordin 
ary street cars full of passengers up the 
steepest grades we have in Boston. This 
great power in so small and quiet a form is 
attained by the use of stored steam. The 
cylinders of the engine are charged with 
steam, engendered at convenient stations 
along the route, instead of water; the pipes 
through which steam passes are enclosed in 
asbestos to avoid the escape of heat, and in 
this way but little fire is necessary to pre- 
serve the proper temperature. The use of 
incandescent coals furthermore avoids all 
smoke. The escaping steam is turned into 
an exhaust reservoir, where it is condensed 
into water, sent back towards the fare box 
and converted again into steam. In this 
way two most desirable objects are attained. 
first the avoidance of all escapement of 
steam which would frighten horses and rep- 
der the car unsuited for city streets; and 
second the great economy of steam by 
which none of it is permitted to go to waste. 
It is estimated that one supply of steam 
will carry the car under ordinary circum- 
stances 25 or 30 miles. Mr. Thomas is 
having a car built now by the Pullmans 
which it is hoped will be ready for use this 
summer. Ee is certainly a wonderful in- 
vention. ive it a full and minute des- 
cription is hi ly possible in a short para- 
graph, but the inventor may be seen at any 
time at the office of the Steam Power Stor- 
age Company at 34 Broad street, where 
from the plans -and specification, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Thomas’ own explanatory re- 
marks, a few minutes will suffice to give one 
an excellent idea of what bids fair to mark 
a new era in steam locomotive power. 


Learning to Think. 

In every-day life no fact is more notice- 
able than the inability of many persons to 
do their own thinking, even in matters and 
upon lines wholly within the range of their 
intelligence. They will see a point that is 
suggested to them, and will at once under- 
stand its bearing on some matter in hand, 
but they do not seem to have the faculty or 
art of raising points for themselves, and 
consequently their action is not as intel- 
ligent as it might be. If given a rule to 
work by, they will apply it not only in 
season but out of season, and will look 
amazed if one suggests that, under special 
circumstances, they should have varied their 
usual procedure. Every employer and over- 
seer of labor knows to what an extent this 
is the case. It is the exceptional workman 
who really thinks, and who can therefore 
be trusted to suit his action to circum- 
stances. And soin nearly every sphere of 
life, a kind of automatism seems to be the 
rule, and intelligent self-direction, in the 
light of present facts, more or less the ex- 
ception. One is. therefore, tempted to ask 
whether in connection with our system of | 
education some gymnastic might not be | 
devised for the special purpose of teaching | 
the rising generation to think.— Popular | 
Science. 
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“FRANKLIN. PARK 
LAND 


| IMPROVEMENT CO. 


‘MooDY MERRILL, President. 
ROBERT B. FAIRBAIRN. Treas, 


Authorized Capital, $500,000, 


This Company succeeds and has acquired al! the 
valuable property of the late Oakland Garden As 
sociation, fronting the principal entrance to the 
new Franklin Park, and has bonded ata low Price 
\a large amount of land in the same neighborhoo 

It purposes to carry on the general business of : a 
, Land and Building Company, buying and selling 
| Real Estate and advancing money to builders 
It is believed that with the experience and know! 
edge of real estate of the managers of the com 
pany and with the advance in the value of its 
| property that is sure to follow the completion of 
the new park and the opening of the new line of 
electric cars that the business can be carried on 
very profitably. 

The Legislature by a special act has authorize! 
| the Company to increase ite capital to $500,000, and 
|a limited amount of the new stock is now offere: 
| for sale at the par value, $25 per share, 

Persons desiring to purchase, or wishing aii! 
tional information regarding the company, can 
make application at the Company's Office, No. % 
Pemberton Square, & to 


JOHN PICKERING & MOSELEY, 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


NO. 40 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 











A Japanese Patient. 


At Surugadai, in Tok yo, we read in the 
Sei-i-Kwai Medical Journal, lives Mr. Tan- 
abe, a gentleman in easy circumstances 
His mother, an inmate of the same house, 
has attained her sixtieth year, but until 
quite lately was a hale and hearty lady, 
much beloved for her virtues and esteemed 
for her accomplishments. The changes of 
these topsy-turvy times have not shaken 
| her adherence to the faiths and fashions of 
ancient days. In her eyes the Japanese 
samurai still exists, though his name has 
been erased from the national ledger, and 
his place usurped by inferiors. A few 
months ago her wonted health began to fail. 
She was attacked by a malignant disease 
formerly held fatal, and now known to be 
curable only by extreme measures. At thie 
Hongo Hospital Dr. Sato told her that a 
severe surgical operation could alone save 
her life. Was it possible that a lady of her 
age should survive such a method of treat- 
ment? Dr. Sato said there was good hope, 
and after anxious consultation her family 
consented to foilow his advice. The old 
lady at once became an inmate of the hos- 
pital. After she had undergone the neces- 
sary preparation, Dr. Sato himself under- 
took the operation, in the presence of the 
chief surgeons of the Naval and War De- 
partments and of the Imperial University. 
Two deep incisions in the bosom had to be 
made, and the assistants were about to 
administer chloroform. The old lady asked 
what was the nature of the medicine. Being 
told that its function was merely to deaden 
pain, she said that she had no idea of such 
things. She had heard of anodyne drugs 
that send patients to sleep under the sur- 
geon’s knife. She preferred to remain 
awake. Among her friends of former days 
was a loyal soldier, by name Miyoshi. Fate 
willed that he should die by his own sword. 
He had disembowelled himself in her pres- 
ence, and with a wide wound gaping in his 
bosom, had composed and written his death 
song. She had witnessed this with her own 
eyes. It was her notion of the example a 
samurai ought to set, and though a woman 
she preferred to emulate such a spirit rather 
than to take refuge from pain in narcotics. 
With that she lay down and bared her 
bosom to the knife. Dr. Sato proceeded 
with the operation. He made two incisions 
under the left breast, and two smaller in- 
cisions above. The morbid growth was 
removed, and twenty stitches were put in. 
During the whole process the old lady never 
made a movement or uttered a groan. Not 
until Dr. Sato asked whether she had suf- 
fered much pain did she open her eyes and 
reply quietly that the cutting of live flesh 
is mever without suffering. Her son, who 
was by her side throughout, would now 
have answered the various inquiries that 
had come by telegraph and messenger, but 
the old lady insisted on writing four letters 
herself to reassure her friends. Dr. Sato 





declared, as well he might, that he had 
| never, in all his experience, encountered so 
|much fortitude and power of endurance 
| The Nichi Nichi Shimbun tells the story 28 
an evidence that the old samurai spirit sur- 
| Vives in Japan.— British Medical Journal. 
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next Week's Amusement Announcements. 
poston Museum—“Little Lord Faunt- 
ov.” 8. 
park Theatre—**The Burglar.” 8. 

poston Theatre—New American Opera 
company. 8. 

rand Opera House—‘*The World Against 
ler 7.45. 

Music Hall—Pofiular Concerts. 8 to 11. 





Clark University. 

president Hall of Olark ‘University has 
yt out a prospectus of the work he hopes 
.) accomplish and the resources with which 
sto be done. Clark University has cer- 
winly the virtue of a high aim and as far 
., money can attain position, its rank will 
iubtless be eminent. Though the friend 
* American education cannot avoid a 
feeling of regret that this magnificent en- 
jowment Was not given to one of the old 
stitutions, thus avoiding this dissipation 
f energy, still every friend of culture 
ist wish well to the new university. 


Beautiful Window. 

\ very beautiful memorial window in 
rought and stained glass has just been 
upleted by The Tiffany Glass Company 
for St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral of Buf- 
slo. The window may be seen at the Mu- 
sum of Fine Arts during the month of 
June, or until the completion of St. Paul's 
uthedral, now being reconstructed, the 
jifice having been destroyed by fire a lit- 
eover a year ago, caused by combustion 
{the natural gas used in the church. The 

low, Gothic in form, is seventeen feet 


vi by two feet and a half wide. The 
subject treated ‘Flight of Angels,” is ad- 
rably executed in pure wrought and opal- 
scent glass, where by the modeling 


ctorial effects are produced in the glass 
welf, rendering a softness and delicacy of 
suding by its varying thickness, beyond 
reproduction of any effect possible with the 
rush. The faces and hands being the 

y parts of the entire window where paint 
us been brought into use. 


Mr. W. W. Rawson of Arlington sent to 
loston market on his new four-horse mar- 
t wagon a load of vegetables weighing 
er seven tons. The load consisted of 
i000 cucumbers, 2520 bunches of turnips 
2000 bunches radishes and 20 
wxes lettuce, besides spinach, parsley and 
‘ther small articles, amounting in all to 10] 
barrels in bulk and valued at more than 
The wagon was drawn by two black 
ud white gray horses, each weighing 1500 
pounds and wearing plumes. 
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Most delightful of beaches is Old Or- 
tard and most delightful of hotels is the 
wean House situate at Old Orchard. It 
sands back a short distance from the 
rowd and the turmoil of the surf, and has 
«fore its doora long green stretch of lawn 
for tennis players and others who enjoy vhe 
sorts of out-of-doors. The ball room of 
the Ocean House is the largest in New Eng- 
and. 

Nothing is so delightful for summer 
wear for men and boys as the soft light 
cheviots and serges. They are most com- 
fortable and at the same time they are neat 
and dressy. You can wear them at the 
beach you can wear them to church. The 
finest assortment of them is to be seen at 
\. Shuman & Co.’s, 440 Washington street. 













A Good Investment. 


Proprietary medicine company located in 
4% Massachusetts, fally organized and having 
mol established trade-mark and sale; 200 per 
cent. profit. First class testimonials. A large 
wmtrolling interest is held by parties represent- 
ig an estate, which must be settled. To an en- 
tretic party with $5,000 to $10,000 to judiciously 
tyest this is a rare chance. Address 
W.C. FINEOUT, Drawer 27, New Haven, Conn. 





THF ONLY GENUINE 


UINCINNATI ‘Siceres 


80LD IN MASSACHUSETTS 


I Brewed by the Moerlein Brewing Com- 
. pany. 
ORDERS RECEIVED BY 


WM. HOUSMAN, Agent, 


16? Devonshire St., and 28 Arch St., 
BOSTON. 


Putup in half-barrels, kegs and bottles 
hotel and family use. Also on draught, 


PROMPT AYTENTION TO ORDERS. 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Seams leave Rowe’sa Wharf (weather permit- 
ting) 
Fur PEMBERTON at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 5.55, 11.20 A. M., | 
12 50, 2.20, 8.50, 5.35, 6.40 P.M. 
For HULL (Y¥. ©. Pier) at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P. M. 
Return 1.00, 5.30 P. M. 
For NANTASKET. by Boat, 9.30, 10,30 A. M., 
12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.15 P.M. Return 8.00, 
11.00 A, M., 12.30, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 6.20 P. M. 
For DOWNER LANDING at 10.45 A. M., 2.80, 6.30 
P.M. Return 8.40 A. M., 12.45, 5.15 P. M. 
For HINGHAM at 6.30 P.M. Return 8,30 A. M. 
Por NANTASKET, by boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton at 9.30, 10.45 A. M., 12.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.00, 
6.15 P.M. Return 11.02 A. M., 12.32, 2.02, 3.30, 
5.02, 6.20 P. M. 
Fare by Boat or Boat and Rail, 25 cts. 
each way. 
Round trip tickets with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents. 
G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 
June 15, 1889. 


CHEVIOTS 


——AND 


SERGES 


FOr Gentlemen's Wear 


Cloths of Cheviot and Serge fin- 
ish, in Dark Blue and Black Shades. 
These goods are soft, pliable and 
very durable, and, while light in 
weight, are unusually strong, and 
have an appearance extremely 
pleasing to the eye, the general 
effect being a combination of 
dressiness with a satisfactory sense 
of comfort during the warm sum~ 
mer and early fall season. 

We have these materials plain in 
finish, also in diagonal effects and 
long-line patterns, making a most 
complete variety to select from, in 
both sacks and frocks, at the pop- 
ular prices of 


$20, $22, $25 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Manufacturing Retailers and 
Jobbers. 


Gentlemen’s Retail Department, 


440 Washington Street, 


To Corner Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 


25-CENT DINNER ! 


12 TO 3. 
SALMON AND PEAS, 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE, 


With Soups, Roasts, Entries, Pies, Puddings, Tea 
Coffe or Milk, at 


KIMBALL’S, 


6 ALLSTON STREET, near Somerset Street. 























Carpets Cleaned BOSTON GARPET CLEANING CO. 


8 & 10 HUNNEMAN ST., BOSTON, 


Orders by Mail or Telephone 125-4, Roxbury. 


Also Taking Up, Fitting, Sewing ond Laying. 


3c. per Yard. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Cok Saguton 
80 Ruggles’ hr 


THIsS ICE CR.EAM 


HAS NO SUPERIOR. 


TRY IT AT 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington Street. 





ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Having associat- 
ed with myself Mr. 
G. P. ROBERTS, 
whose exception. 
al artistic ability 
in the operatin 
department is well 
known in Boston, 
we are prepared 
to furnish the 
most artistic, re 
liable and low 
priced work is 
sued in Boston. 
We intend to make 
our Stuuio the headquarters for Photographic 
Work during the summer months. Courteous 
treatment, prompt delivery of —— and satis 
faction in every respect will be guaranteed our 
patrons. 





A. N. HARDY, 
493 Washington St.,[Cor. Temple Place 
BOSTON. 


The Fanos —Cisto- Mat 
PLYMOUTH ROCK 





NOBBY SPRING 
CUT TO ORDER, 
From #13.25 to #20.00. 


AND SUMMER SUITS’ 


OVERCOATS, CUT TO ORDER, 
$12.00, 


TENNIS PANTS, CUT TO ORDER, 
13 Styles to Select From. 


NORFOLK BLOUSES, CUT TO ORDER, 
From #9 Upwards. 


Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street, 
Also 18 Summer 8t., Boston. 


Su nara Homes by the Sound: 
ing Sea. 


The sounding C on one of Ditson Posmpeny 8 
famous GUITARS; BANJOS; MANDOLINS 
is always in unison with the restful pleasure of 
summer days in summer pleasant places. Don't 
go toa music-less house! Take with you ene of 
our light, portable musical instruments! 
Seasonable and most enjoyable music books are: 


COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 soid. 

COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00) Guitar ($1) 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE UsED TO SING 
($1.00.) 


PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts,) New Gospel Songs 

TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35. ts) 

SONG HAKMONY, ( cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 37 

songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ($1.00.) 50 high-class songs. 

SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.00.) 47 
songs. 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00.) 36 songs. 

CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, 
($1.00.) 33 songs. 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS. (¢1.00.) The newest, 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, 

POPULAK PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.00.) 
27 pieces. 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00) 42 pieces. 

PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00.) 44 pieces. 

Also masic in quantity and variety for all in- 
struments. Send for catalogues, free. 
&@- Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 





and Tumors CURED; no knife; 
book free. Drs. MCMICHAEL, 





CANCER 


No. 63 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 








CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED,| 
No Op0R WHEN HEATED. 














AMUSEMENTS, 





PARK THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers...ABBEY & SCHOEFFEL 
SUMMER SEASON—POPULAR PRICES. 


Monday, June 17. Matinee Saturday. 


“THE BURGLAR.” 


Ite First Production Anywhere. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


MADAMOSE «00.0.0 + 00000000000 cb ecers MR. R. M. FIELD 
eae MONDAY—17th of June—CELEBRA 
TION OF BUNKER HILL DAY. 


ae XTRA MATINEE AT 2..07 
LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY! 
PERFECT VENTILATION! NO HEAT! 


114th to 132d Performances. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy. 


“The greatest success known to the stage 
of this country.” 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


EUGENE TOMPKINS....Proprietor and Manager 
Monday, June 17. 


New American Opera Co. 
“LUCIA” 
“FRA DIAVOLA.” 


Doors open at 1.30 and at 7.15; begins at 2 and 7.45 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


Washington St., above Dover St. 
PROCTOR & MANSFIELD.Prop'm and Managers 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 

Third week of the Distinguished Artists, 


KATE CLAXTON 


—AND— 


CHARLES A, STEVENSON, 


Accompanied by 


ROSE EYTINGE, 


ARTHUR H. FORREST and their own Company 


“The World Against Her.” 


Matinees Tues. and Sat. only, at 2—Eve’gs 7.45. 


GAIETY and BIJOU. 


WASHINGTON STREET 
B. PF. RRITH..ccce. 





543 545 


+eeeeeeProprictor and Manager. 


The Chimes of Normandy 


By the GAIETY OPERA Co., 
—AND— 
THE MIDGET TRIO. 


Prices 10, 15,20 and 25 Cents. 





PILLING’S WORLD’S MUSEUM. 


The Great Resort. 
Adenasion 10 cts" 





Health. Skowhegan, Me. Wealth 


Is blessed with the grandest human method of 
disinfecting the human body of the germ of all 
disease by luxurious fumigation, the mos ‘grati- 
fying part of this 1s the adaptability to family use. 

he poisonous deposits, upon which all disease is 
dependent, is entirely removed by this ComPouND 
VAPOR FUMING. All in search of health or lucra- 
tive occupation in this practice, and sales of do- 
mestic outfits should address “A NIDROSIS, Skow 
hegan, Me. 
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PASSING NOTES. 


Life is a mystery, death is a mystery. I 
am like the Chinese philosopher, Confucius, 
who, when he was asked, ‘‘What is death?” 
answered, ‘‘Life is such a mystery that I 
do not seek to know what is beyond it.”— 
Whittier 





“In eyery human being there are many 
grains of gold. When one is down, even 
by indiscretions of his own, do not stoop to 
throw additional mud upon him. Strive 
rather to reach him a helping hand to extri- 
cate him from the mire in which he is wal- 
lowing. This is true manhood.” 

There is hemming us round about—per- 
meating us through and through—a power 
in which we live aud move and have all our 
being—and which prompts us to adoring 
thought !—/. K. A. 

It is believed that the new process of 
retting flax and the new machinery for 
working the same, will re-establish that in- 
dustry in this country. It is intended to 
have a number of flax mills in operation by 
September, which will take all the flax 
straw the farmers can produce. For this 
year at least Canada and Belgium will fur- 
nish raw material on which a duty of $5 a 
ton must be paid. 

Fencing, says Harper's Bazar, is now as 
much a young lady’s pastime as tennis or 
horseback riding, and everybody who knows 
how beneficial this exercise is to the female 
system is glad it is so. Its votaries, in fact, 
say it is a ladies’ sport par excellence, as it 
needs quickness and skill more than strength 
and daring, and develops those qualities 
which are so essential to a lady, viz.,a 

raceful carriage and easy motion. On the 

ays given up to the ladies, the large hall 
of the fencers’ club resounds with stamping 
of feet and clinking of blades. The in- 
structor gives each pupil a lesson which 
generally lasts about fifteen minutes. Then 
two friends may challenge each other and 
put in practice the thrusts and guards they 
have just learned. The weaker sex makes 
up in cunning what it lacks in strength. 
Women are much more artful than men. In 
no case is this evidenced more clearly than 
in fencing. A man will make a bold, open 
attack, which his opponent will parry if he 
keeps cool. A woman waits apparently 
with no fixed purpose until she sees her op- 
portunity, then with a quickness of eye and 
hand which defies parrying, she makes her 
thrust, and succeeds if she can keep her 
point straight. A parry would come too 
late; retreat is the only safeguard. In 
practising, the ladies wear an ordinary 
tennis skirt and flat-sole shoes, no corset, 
an easy-fitting blouse or jersey. A wire 
mask protects the face, a padded buckskin 
plastron is worn over the chest, and a buck 
skin gauntlet saves the hand from any 
chance scratches or thrusts. The ladies are 
taught to fence with either hand, and it is 
wonderful how quickly this exercise gives 
strength and dexterity (even in its literal 
sense) to the,left arm, generally so awk- 
ward and helpless. 

Playing the mandolin is becoming fash- 
jonable in Paris. At a meeting lately of 
fashionable mandolinists a selection from 
‘‘Lohengrin” was performed. Perhaps the 
banjo may yet be utilized to make the Nibe- 
lung cycle fashionable in Paris. 

rs. L’Oste’s pamphlet just received, 
giving her experience in ‘‘the treatment of 
emale inebriety in the cultured classes,” 
records her conviction that abstinence 
should be immediate. She is of opinion 
that inebriety is a disease, the germs of 
which may sometimes be noted in children 
in inordinate thirst and fondness for hot 
condiments and highly spiced dishes. 

Anent the Egypt Exploration Fund, writes 
a cultivated Boston » to the 
Transscript, enclosing a check : 
“What an interesting report of the 
annual meeting; and what an important 
feature is Miss Edwards with her lively and 
picturesque style. She will make Egypt 
the fashion when she gets here. How de- 
lightful for England and America to work 
together to disinter that remote past in the 
his of man.” 

Adelina Patti, according to report, is 
reaping a rich harvest in South America, 
where she began her tour in the Politeama 
Theatre, Buenos Ayres, in ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville.” The story also runs that she re- 
ceives $5000 a representation, with 40 per 
cent. extra on receipts exceeding $10,000, 
and the parquet seats sell for $25, the boxes 
$125, and seats in the for $2. The 
——— of the president of the Argentine 
Republic awaited Patti on her arrival at 
Buenos Ayres. This functionary pays a 
subvention to the theatre of $40,000. 
Wishing to be no less backward than his 
neighbor, the president of Uruguay granted 
a subvention to the theatre in Montevideo 
for eight operas sung by Patti. 

Four Mandara negroes are about to appear 
at the German court as ambassadors from 
their African sultan, who are said to be 
marvels of intelligence, and with a moral 
standard extraordinarily high. Though 
they will dress in their own costume, the 
etiquette of the German court cannot be 
foregone, and so the regular dress coat will 
be worn over their African costume. 

They are making very fine distinctions 
between graduation costumes and class-day 
costumes this year. Says the Transcript, 


briefly stated, the general intention is to 
make the schoolgirl look as if she knew 
nothing, and to make the college girl look 
as if there 

know. It is held that the young woman 
who has barely worried through the course, 
and whose parents have reason to be thank- 
ful that strict examination papers are un- 
fashionable, may dress more elaborately 
than she who is weighed down with well- 
earned honors. This language of frocks is 
not intelligible to mortal man, but women 
understand it perfectly. 

In Roostoen, Holland, there is a giant 
rose tree, belonging to Mme. Regren, which 
a few years ago held six thousand roses at 
one time. 

Williston Seminary is to have a new 
library and reading-room. 

A pretty young woman named Giuseppina 
Curtain has been made professor of pathol- 
ogy at the University of Bologna. 

A German merchant discovered, during 
the recent fair at Nishni-Novgorod, that the 
turquoises offered for sale by the Persian 
traders in those stones were nearly all false. 
These rogues have been imposing. paste 
upon their customers for the last six or 
seven years, and it is estimated that, out of 
about 100,000 turquoises which have been 
sold during that period, not more than 
10,000 were genuine stones. The imitations 
are described as marvellously clever. 

A new experiment is to be_tried this 
summer for poor boys and girls;> The 
Episcopal City Mission proposes to open 
one or more large plavrooms in the poorer 
ncighborhoods. The doors will be opened 
four times a day for different instalments of 
children, not less than thirty nor more than 
fifty atatime. They will be met by bright 
and skilled teachers, who will be engaged 
to show them how to play lively games, to 
march to the sound of music, to sing ga 
and cheerful songs, and in the inte will 
tell them interesting stories. Other 
tions will be used, which cannot be here 
described. It is expected that nearly two 
hundred children will be reached thus daily 
for six days in the week in a single play 
room. Not only will it have the advantage 
over the ordinary Sunday school of givi 
twelve hours instead of one a week to eac 
child, but it is believed that lessons of kind- 
ness, gentleness, self-denial and truthful- 
ness can be better taught in the active 
exigencies of real play and life than by 
theoretical instruction. A generous friend 
has given the first of these playrooms, 
which will cost for July or August about 
four hundred dollars. Not only are teach- 
ers, janitor, piano, etc., furnished, but even 
the walls are to be hung with pictdres, and 
an occasional picnic feast provided. The 
Church Temperance Coffee Rooms, vacant 
during the day, invite the opening of such 
playrooms in several crowded localities. 
Any donations towards this interesting ex- 
periment may be sent to Rev. Frederick B. 
Allen, 132 Marlborough street, Boston. 

In the Guild of Working Women a con- 
versation class of thirteen members was 
organized. The topics were Local News, 
American News, Foreign News, Literature, 
Art and the Drama, General Items, Labor 
Notes, Women’s Iterests: Mrs. Ei H. 
Brazier has presented the Guild with a 
piano. 

Miss Hosmer, when entertained at Chi- 
cago, gave a sensible talk upon the Greek 
belief in the beauty of natural lines. Com- 
menting upon thelarge waists, ankles, 
and blunt finger tips of the G statues, 
with humorous hints of the contrasts be- 
tween the Greek and the modern ideals. 
She said: ‘There is not a woman in the 
room who would not cry if she had a waist 
like the Venus of Milo. Nor was there 
ever a Greek woman who would not have 
cried if she had had a waist like the mod- 
ern woman.” 

Among the theses read by the candidates 
of the graduating class of the Institute of 
Technology was ‘‘The Purification of Water 
by Vegetable Organisms” by Delia Stickney 
of Cambridgeport. 

A friend sends the following from the 
New York Weekly Witness of May 22. 
“There are five well-governed cities in Kan- 
sas—they have women for mayors. But 
the mayoralty is not the only office which 
Kansas women are filling acceptably. 
There are at least a dozen women who are 
county superintendents of schools, and sev- 
eral hundreds more are serving terms as 
school directors. Twenty-five are mem- 
bers of the city councils, three are serving 
as police justices, and several others hold 
the office of city clerk or treasurer. 


women, and the suffrage has been extended 


elections, the perfect equality of mankind 
as breathed through the Declaration of Inde- 


n Kansas! May the official conduct of these 
new officers be such as to recommend the 
new system.” 

A recent London letter of Theodore 
Stanton is full of strong meat, too lengthy 
to introduce here. ‘‘Mrs. Besant” he says 
‘is undoubtedly the ablest as she is the 
most ‘advanced’ of the women who under- 
took for the first time this winter the re- 
sponsibilities of official life on the school 
board. Asa Secularist, a Socialist, an in- 








defatigable lecturer and true-hearted friend 
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were nothing which she did not | 


When | 
half the offices in that State are filled by | 


to state and national as well as municipal | 


pendence would seem to have been attained | 
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of the working classes, Mrs. Besant has 
been before the public for the last twelve 
years; and the splendid total vote of four- 
teen thousand votes by which she was 
elected by the Tower Hamlets division of 
London last November was a well-earned 
tribute of admiration from the working 
men of the district. There is a wonder- 
ful magnetic attraction about her. Her 
eloquence is after all her greatest charm, I 
have heard her speak time after time, and 
always with a renewed sense of her graphic 
power and deep earnestness.” 

The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives has passed the bill granting school 
su e to women, with the right to hold 
schoo a. , 

Through the energy ef Mrs. Abby Hop- 
per Gibbons the bill providing a reforma- 
tory for women, and appropriating $100,000 
for the purpose, was carried by the Senate. 
It is now in the hands of the Governor 
awaiting his official signature. : 

Mrs. B. Colby is sending each week 
to the Woman’s Tribune very interesti 


tablishment of woman suffrage in Washing- 
ton Territory. 

Mrs. Logan is about to found a post- 
graduate course in domestic accomplish- 
ments for young women, in connection with 
some institution in Chicago. In it young 
‘women will be taught everything that per- 
tains to the management of a household. 

Dr. Martha Ripley, of Minneapolis, was 
chairman of the committee on gynecology 
at the annual session of the Minneapolis 
State Hommopathic Institute lately held in 
St. Louis. 

Mrs. E. J. C. Gilbert, president of the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, has secured eleven hundred signatures 
in one little town, Keene, N. H., to the peti- 
tion for municipal woman snffrage. 

Miss Hinman and Miss Ames, two [linois 
teachers, have ne to South Pasadena, 
Cal., and established a ‘‘Woman’s Fruit- 
Preserving Union.” They conduct the busi- 
ness themselves, and have been very success- 
ful, shipping their goods to Philadelphia, 
Chigago and other large cities. 

Rey. Ellen Runkle has just been granted 
apers from the Probate Court of Wayne 
‘o-, Ohio, authorizing her to perform the 

m ceremony. She is believed to be 
the first woman in Ohio so licensed. Mrs. 
Runkle is a well known and well-to-do 
farther. She is also a regularly ordained 
minister of the United Brethren denomina- 
tion, and preaches regularly to two charges. 
The statute in regard to the right to per- 
form m reads in the masculine gen- 
der throughout, but the judge applied to 
this another statute, which says that in 
statutes where the masculine gender is used 
the feminine gender may also be applied. 

Miss McLaughlin, of Cincinnati, was the 
founder of the Rockwood pottery, and the 
discoveries made by her in glazing were 
first adopted there. She is president of the 
Cincinnati Pottery Club, which has twenty 
members, all women. Two are professional 
decorators, Miss Laura Fry being the best 
known. Others are prominent society 
women. 

Mrs. Fry, in responding to the address of 
welcome at the Texas State W.C. T. U. 
Cenvention recently, said : ‘Men and women 
must stand side by side in the home, in the 
church, professions, business, and in the 
government. The cry of help, help! is 
going up to God in a thousand different 
pleas. Oppressed women, drunkards’ wives, 
women in houses of ilfame, the poor, 
starving sewinggyomen, the prisoners, 
slaves in vice, are all bound by the chains 
of sin and shame, which can only be broken 
by the energy and zeal of true men and 
honest women. We want men and women 
to stand side by side for good.” 

Three patents have been issued to women 
during the week ending May 25; three oth- 
ers the previous week. 
| Ward 16 Day Nursery very properly calls 
'for help. Last year 1,320 children were 
jadmitted. This year they have doubled. 
The charge to mothers is five cents. Daily 
average number nineteen. 

While woman is admitted to the gallows, 
the jail and the tax-list, we have no right 
to debar her from the ballot-box.— W% 1 
Phillips. 

A lady, Miss Fannie Butler, was chosen 
to give the essay on George Washington in 
Mason, Mich., at the city’s celebration of 
_ the inaugural centennial. 

The Connecticut women have petitioned 
their Legislature to exempt all their prop- 
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the right to vote, and Vermont women hay, 
petitioned that their property be exemp 
from all but the school tax. 


TEMPERANCE. 


A German saloon keeper says the letter, 
W.C. T. U. mean “women constantly tor 
ment us.” 

To wreck a train is a crime, but to wre 
a human soul is a privilege that the stay 
sells.—California Voice. 


The Connecticut House passed a bill giy. 
ing women the right to vote on the questi, 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors. 


The W. C. T. U. of Minneapolis will so 
open a large coffee palace, where two tho: 
sand people can be fed in one day. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly, May 
27, declared in favor of prohibition bys 
vote of 193 to 82. Rev. Dr. Crosby de 





ng test be rded } 
y | letters describing the work for the re-es- ro rem qpetest “i. te 


minutes. 


If any other class of men were organize 
in the same lawless manner as the saloor 
element, the people would move agains 
: with gatling guns and dynamite.— San 

aul, 


Let us make it as unfashionable to witb 
hold our names from the temperance pledge 
as for husbands to wear their wives’ bon. 
nets to church, and instances will be just 
as rare in the one case as the other.— Abn- 
ham Lincoln in 1842. 


Under ‘‘whiskey liberty” in Shelby county 
Tenn., one out of every 374 citizens make 
the most of life in the state prison. Uni 
prohibition in Union county not a singe 
convict out of 10,260 citizens peers out 
from the prison bars. 


Dr. Kate C. Bushnell says that, althoug 
prohibition Maine is a large lumbering state 
it has probably a smaller number of de 
graded women in proportion to its populs- 
tion than any other state in the Union, the 
estimate being but 500 to 500,000 population. 


A Massachusetts manufacturer is allege! 
to have paid one Saturday to his army o! 
laborers seven hundred bright, crisp ter- 
doliar bills. Each man received one with 
his pay. All were marked so as to be ree- 
ognized. By Tuesday, four hundred and 
ten of these bills had been deposited in the 
banks of the city by the bar-keepers. 


‘‘Alcohol Inside Out,” a new book by 
Elisha Chenery, M. D., of Boston, presents 
“Facts for the Millions,” which ought & 
be read by the millions as well as by teach- 
ers of temperance truth. The parentage, 
family relations and physical effects of this 
poison are set forth in a forcible manner 
Surprising revelations are made concerning 
the composition and adulteration of liquor. 
The question ‘‘Will a man burn alive?” is 
answered by startling incidents. Sir Wil- 
liam Gull is quoted as telling of a man thst 
died of alcoholism, whose body, enormously 
distended with hydro-carbon gases, ws 
punctured in twelve or fifteen places, the 
fe i gas igniting and burning for some 

e€. 


When @ young man, Abraham Lincolt 
signed the pledge at a temperance meeting, 
held in an obscure neighborhood by “(ld 
Uncle John Berry,” a zealous worker in the 
then new-born cause. In manhood’s prime 
the great statesman was heard to say ths 
this decision saved him from the fate thst 
overtook and ruined nearly every one of his 
youthful comrades. He was through lifes 
total abstainer from alcoholic liquors s0é 
tobacco. In 1860, when a committee visited 
him at his home in Springfield, T11., to notify 
him of his nomination as president, instesd 
of feeling that he must, out of ‘‘deferenct 
to established usage,” furnish them wil 
he ordereed a pitcher of water and glass 
that ‘they mighy drink each others’ healt) 
in the best beverage God ever gave to ma. 

Abraham Lincoln mace many a temper 
ance speech, but we have the record of 00 
onty, delivered before the Washingtonis? 
Temperance Society at Springfield, fl,” 
1842. It has recently been bronght 0 
with a characteristic picture of Mr. Lincol! 
also of his home, the Presbyterian cb 
in which he spoke, and the monument oF 
his grave, making a most interesting m0o™” 
graph. The pamphlet is to be sold for t 








benefit of the W. C. T. U., and may ™ 
obtained by sending ten cents to Mrs. ©: ‘ 


| Smith, 511 N. Grand ave., Springfield, 1 
erty from taxation until it has given them | 


— Frances E. Willard. 
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"Grocers and Marketmen, 


C.8.OBER & ert 
Manufacturers, 
BOSTON. 


—_— 


YES, CERTAINLY, 


If your eyes trouble you, ca 


J, F. SUMNER, OPTICIAN, 


45 WINTER STREET. 


call on 








JAMES E. HOOPER, 


— DEALER IN— 


UPRIGHT STEAM BOILERS 
4to 8H.P. 


Steam and 
Gas Fittina 
Attended to. 


Agent for Parson’s 
Ai et Tube 


1 Province Court, 
& 141-2 Province 
St., Boston, 
Mass. 


NoTe.— For particu- 
lars of Steam Blower 
represented in this 
cut, send for descrip- 
pe sed to above 


W.0, WHISKEY 


YEARS OLD, STRICTLY PURE, AT $3 
PER GALLON. ORDERS BY MAIL OR 
9 rn PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
DIXON BROK,, 
42 Commercial Whart. 
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Siar Pe ORIEL 
{ 
Hee ere nres 


Office Hours from ; to 6, and 7 to 9 evenings; 
and from 10 to 12 Sundays. 




















TO OUR PATRONS. 


We beg leave to inform you that 
our SPRING WOOLLENS are now 
ready for inspection. Orders for 
all grades of Garments will be 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 
We invite your attention to the fact 
that a large per cent. can be saved 
by selecting and ardering your 
clothing of us. 

L. D. BOISE & SON, 


Merchant Tailors, 345 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


Good Form. 


From a little book just published, entitled 
‘Good Form,” the London Times makes the 
following extracts : 

When the ladies of John Leech’s time 
went to dinner Ph ep they were shown 
into bedrooms and allowed some minutes to 
adjust their ringlets. Now they hand their 
cloak to a servant and walk straight from 
their carriage or cab to the presence of 
their hostess. At weddings in ‘‘the forties” 
each bridemaid had a groomsman to look 
after her and see that she had what she 
liked at the elaborate breakfasts of the 
matrimonial function of that day. Now 
there is only a “best man,” though how he 
comes by the superlative adjective when he 
is sole groomsman it is difficult to say. 
Among other chi of custom is that 
connected with the bridemaids’ dresses, 
which used to be given by the bride. And 
our authoress might have added that it is no 
longer fashionable, as it then was, for the 
bride to cry. 

All weddings nowadays are dry-eyed. 
Crying has ‘‘gone out.” It was the very 
height of fashion in the year 1827. When 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton married Miss 
Rosina Wheeler, an eye-witness of the cere- 
mony describes both bride and bridegroom 
as being ‘‘overcome with sensibility,” pale, 
tottering and tearful. No one totters to 
the altar now. It would not be “good 
form.” But the bride must not, on the 
other hand, romp up the aisle in the exulta- 
tion of her heart. The correct pace is, 
perhaps, best described as resembling that 
of a policeman on his beat. It is slow and 
stately. 

Another marked change in social customs 
is mentioned in connection with the eti- 
quette of ‘‘small and early” parties. No 
longer does a hostess ask her guests to sing 
or ;play. This ordeal, so dreaded by the 
girl of a couple of decades ago, is no longer 
to be feared. “I hope you have brought 
some music, Miss Smith,” was frequently 
the prelude to a distracting performance 
that gave pleasure to no one, least of all to 
the player. And, deepen. to say, now that 
music is always professional and generally 
worth listening to, it is difficult to persuade 
people to remain silent while it is going on, 
whereas, .when amateurs are singing it 
would have been considered a shocking 
piece of rudeness for anyone to have talked 
till the lady had finished describing how 
she wore a wreath of roses, or the gentle- 
man had finished dilating upon his home- 
less, ragged and tanned condition. 

At the dinner table it was considered the 
duty of host and hostess to urge their 
guests to eat. This cistom in our own day 
is entirely abandoned, partly owing to the 
now universal = of having all dishes 
handed round. The board no longer groans, 
as once it did, the weight of the viands 
being transterred to that chapel of ease, the 
sideboard, where, in seclusion, a hireling 
carves the joint and skilfully dissects the 
bird whose anatomy used to prove such an 
intricate problem to the bothered amateur 
at the end of the table. Skill in carving is 
not now one of the polite accomplishments 
wherewith it is necessary to equip a youth 
for his social career. 





A physiologist discoursing on the sense 
of taste says: Strictly s ne: with the 
tip va" oa tongue one can y taste at 
all. ou put a small drop of honey or 
of ofl | bitter almonds on that part of the 
mouth you will find, no doubt to your great 
surprise, that it produces no effect of any 
sort; you only taste it when it begins 
slowly to diffuse itself and reaches the true 
tasting region in the middle distance. But 
if you put a little cayenne or mustard on 
the same part, you will find that it bites you 
immediately — the experiment should be 
tried sparingly—while if you put it lower 
|down in the mouth you will swallow it 
jalmost without noticing the pungency of 
|the stimulant. The reason is that the tip 
of the téngue is supplied only with nerves 
| wpe are really nerves of touch, not nerve 
lof taste proper; they belong to a totally 
| different main branch, and they go to a dif 
ferent centre in the brain, together with the 
very similar threads which supply the nerves 
of smell for mustard and . That is 
ar | why the smell and taste of these pungent 
substances are so much alike, as everybody 
must have noticed; a sniff at a 
mustard pot producing almost the same 





irritating effecta as an incautious mouthful. 





What is supposed to be a hidden treasure 
was found lately in the North Town Moss, 
Island of Burray, Orkney, by George Petrie, 
while cutting peats for fuel. Afterwards a 
sheriff to the place and secured 
the find, which consists of silver coins. 
armlets and necklets. The coins are of the 
eleventh century. There are twenty-five 
armlets, or bangles, and other pieces, and 
twenty-two neck ri of silver wire, rope 
pattern. All thearticles are ina good state 
of preservation. The largest armlet or 
bangle weighs over two ounces, the smallest 
about one-half ounce. 





In Holland an unmarried woman always 
takes the right arm of her escort; and the 
married woman the left. Ata church wed- 
ding the bride enters the edifice on the 
right arm of the groom, and goes out on 
the left side of her husband. 
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THE MIRROR. 
Blue is decidedly rising in favor. 


Nearly all slippers are profusely beaded. | 
Some of the prettiest bonnets are of red | 


shades. 


Pink, white and green are favorites for 
class day costumes this season. 


An Incroyable coat with various waist- | 


coats may be worn with many dresses 


The leg-of-mutton sleeve is gathered very 
high on the shoulders; the wristbands are 
of embroidery. 


The floating veils now in fayor are made 
of embroidered net and gauze, spotted tulle 
having gone out. 


Most fashionable people are wearing their 
hair low at the nape of the neck, and many 
will adopt the catogan style. 


Superb galoons and jeweled gimps are 
greatly used put on in straight rows or 
crossing each other in the Grecian style. 


A favorite corsage drapery started from 
under the arms, Crosses in front, and forms 
a corselet. The gathered sleeves are plain. 


Lovely little costumes for children are 
made of the wash. silk Russian blouses 
which are worn with skirts of all-over em- 
broidery or tucking. 

For rough wear and traveling the Barritz 
gloves still hold their own. Yellow stitched 
with white thread is more stylish than any 
of the darker shades. 


The best silk for summer wear is un- 
doubtedly a good quality of foulard, which 
is durable and light, does not wrinkle and 
makes very good combinations for dresses. 


The laced boot is returning to favor. A 
laced boot will always keep its shape, where 
a battoned boot grows loose and unsightly, 
though its convenience recommends the 
button. 


The straight lines, scanty use of draper- 
ies, and uniformity of trimmings—nothing 
but embroideries—are beginning to exhaust 
the Imaginative resources of our great 
dressmakers, but no change is at hand. 


A large portion of the dress corsages are 
devoid of darts, being adapted to the figure 
by the deeply arched side seams and by the 
graceful curving of the fronts down which 
they are closely fastened by invisible hooks 
and eyes. 


The finely tucked vest is one of the new- 
est and prettiest ideas for diversifying a 
bodice. These tacks come from the neck 
to the extreme edge, and are as narrow as 
they can be made, set closely together, 
eight or nine in number. 


Tucks make a convenient and suitable 
trimming for the plain Empire skirts on 
cotton and on India silk costumes. Six or 
seven of an inch and a half wide is the 
usual number. If a wide sash of the fabric 
is worn the ends of this should be tucked 
likewise. 


A black costume shows the searf-sash, 
the puffed sleeves, the deep wristbands, the 
straight collar, the shoulder-knots, all of 
gold silk softened with black net. The 
bodice, the folds of which imitate a fichu, 
crosses over a plastron of gold, also veiled 
with black net. : 


Generally speaking, the Directoire redin- 
gote is a full length gown, minus the front 
breadth, which is worn over a skirt of a 
different fabric and color. Upon occasion 
itis of silk over a skirt of some light tis- 
sue. More commionly it is of the finest 
wool, accompanying a skirt of faille or 
watered silk. 


AROUND THE HOUSE 


When silk becomes wet dry it by patting 
it between the hands. 


White and pale shades of paint may ve 
beautifully cleaned by using whiting in the 
water. 


A wineglassful of strong borax water in 
a pint of raw stareh will make collars and 
cuffs stiff and glossy. 


Kid shoes can be kept soft and free from 
cracks by rubbing them once a week with 
pure glycerine or castor oil. 


A little or carbonate of soda 
mixed with the water in which flowers are 
placed will Keep them fresh for two weeks. 


Oil of peppermint is a strong disinfectant 
and germicide; and it is said that one 
part in a hundred thousand of water kills 
roaches. 


When papering a room a small apartment 
can be made to appear large by being 
covered with a of subdued color 
without any partic design. 

Javelle water, used to remove tea, coffee, 
con and fruit stains from. linen, is made 

us: Mix well in an earthen vesse' one 





pound of sal soda, five cents’ worth at | 


chloride of lime and two quarts of soft 
water, - 


Ink stains are entirely removed by the 
immediate application of dry salt before 
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the ink has dried. When the salt becomes 
discolored by absorbing the ink, brush it off 
and apply more; wet slightly. Continue 
this until the ink is all removed. 


To renovate velvet, free from dust, lay it 
face down and whip it smartly; then brush 
with a camel’s hair brush, damp on the 
wrong side with borax water, and hang, 
pile inward, in the sunshine to dry, taking 
care that there is no fold or wrinkle on the 
line. 


THE HEALTH. 
chip lations 
Half a teaspoonful of common salt dis- 


solved in a little cold water and drank will 
instantly relieve heartburn. 


To stop vomiting, drink saffron tea. 


|Don’t pass this by unnoticed, for it may 
|save your life as 1t did mine. 
four other cases as critical as mine where it 


I know of 


was effectual.—Day Star. 
Be careful about drinking too much water 





in hot weather. A mixture of oatmeal and 
water makes an excellent and healthy drink. 
A mixture of ginger and molasses also is 
good for those that like it. 


A teaspoonful or more of powdered borax 
thrown into a bath tub While bathing will 
communicate a velvety softness to the 
water, and at the same time invigorate and 
rest the bather. Persons troubled with 
nervous or wakeful hts will find this 
kind of a bath of great benefit. 


The girl with ugly skin must take a walk 
of two or tnree miles every day, wear shoes 
big enough for perfect comfort, and eschew 
fats and pastry. At the same time she 
must rub sulphur in a little ee on the 
face at night, washing it off in warm water 
and a few drops of ammonia in the morning. 


Cold in the head is not only annoying but 
likely to develop into catarrh. One tea- 
spoonful of mustard dissolved in a tambler- 
ful of cold water and used as a gargie three 
times a day, will often effect a speedy cure. 
In more obstinate cases equal parts of loaf 
sugar aud pulverized alum used as a snuff 
will give instant relief. 


An English lady declares that a nfistard 
plaster on the elbow will relieve neuralgia 
in the face, and one on the back of the 
neck will relieve neuralgia in the head; and 
that many persons have been cured by this 
simple process. If the uncomfortable dis- 
ease can be cured or even relieved so easily, 
it is a pity sufferers couldn’t have known it 
before. It won't cost much to try it any- 
way. 














FARM NOTES. 


It costs something like $40 a year to 
maintain a cow, and the profit lies in what 
she yields above the cost and maintenance. 


Few root crops are more profitable than 
carrots. They are an excellent food for 
horses and colts, and they stimulate the 
flow of milk in cows. 





While arranging your grounds do not 
discard the old varieties of roses, poppies, 
etc. They are valuable for old associations 
as well as for present beauty. 


The heliotrope delights in a compost con- 
sisting of three parts of fresh loam or de- 
cayed turf to one part of rotted manure, 
with a good sprinkling of sharp sand added. 


Cucumber vines should be made to trail 
|on & bush, as the cucumbers then can be 
more easily picked, and they also grow long 
and of better shape than when the vines are 
left on,the ground. 


A florist in England claims that a rose- 
bush, which has bearing white roses 
for more than thirty years, suddenly 

and now puts out only red roses. 
The only cause assigned for this is the en- 
richment of the surrounding earth. 


A New York dairyman says he can get 
more milk from cows fed on beets, two 
bushels per diem to the cows, than from 
ensilage. The milk yield rah up twenty 
quarts. He asserts that he can produce 
beets at a cost of four cents a bushel, 1,000 
bushels to the acre. 


Planters of roadside trees rarely give 
space h between them. Sixty feet 
,look like a long distance between two trees 
, neither of which is more than an inch in di- 
}ameter, but when they become large and 
their branches thirty or forty feet in 
, all directions the space looks short. 


Many young chicks die because they get 
| wet when drinking, which chills them and 
jcauses them to droop and lose appetite. 
| Always have fountains for chicks that per- 
mit them to insert their beaks only into the 
water. Placing water before them in sau- 
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cers, into which they tread aud get the un- 
der parts of their bodies wet, is dangerous. 


Common brown paper wound around cab- 
bage stems, and the earth drawn around it 
80 as to prevent cut worms from going un- 
der it, is the best method of preventing 
their attacks. One application is enough, 
as the paper lasts until the plants have out- 
grown the need of it. This is easier, better 
and cheaper than replanting where cut 
worms abound. 


Three or four inches depth of coal ashes 
spread under trees keeps the soil beneath 
moist and cool. If they are spread on sod 
they kill the grass, and this with the decay- 
| ing sod roots make a fine feeding place for 
the roots of the tree. It is probable, also, 
that under this mulch the soil itself under- 
goes important chemical changes, fitting its 
manurial elements for absorption by roots. 


The quantity of soft food given to fowls 
should be limited. Never fill them up with 
it. A common tablespoonful, slightly 
heaped, to each fowl, is enough. They 
would eat twice or three times as much; 
but then, after eating all they could hold, 
they would go back to the roosts, or settle 
down somewhere and keep still until their 
crops were partly empty, at least. But if 
only partly satisfied they will scratch for 
grain, which is a proper habit. 





PERSONAL. 
Edgar Saltus, the novelist, will soon set 
out for Italy. 


Mrs. Osear Wilde is one of the most pop- 
ular woman orators in England. 


The Vice-President and Mrs. Morton are 
at their summer home near Rhinebeck. 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Gladstone will 
celebrate their golden wedding July 25. 


Secretary Rusk is writing a book mainly 


dustry. 


Thomas H. Sherman, the newly appointed 
Consul to Liverpool, sailed for his post on 
Wednesday. 


Sitting Bull, who has been seriously ill of 
pneumonia is much improved and is consid- 
ered out of danger. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales visited 
the Paris Exposition on Tuesday and as- 
cended the Eiffel tower. 


A portrait of General Butler is to be 
placed in the rotunda of the New Hamp- 
shire Capitol opposite that of General Dix. 


Mrs. Wanamaker and her two daughters 
arrived at New York from Havre on Sun- 
day, and were met by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 


Miss Emily Greene Balch of Boston won 
the European Fellowship prize of $500 at 
Bryn Mawr College from a class of twenty- 
four graduates. 


On his tour to Asia Minor and Persia, H. 
Rider Haggard will be accompanied by an 
American negro who has been in his service 
for nearly a year. 


Rosa Bonheur, who is still painting with 
all her old vigor and freshness, is nearing 
her seventieth year. She lives very quietly 
on the outskirts of Paris. 


Mrs. Smith, who teaches laundry work at 
Forsyth College, England, also writes nov- 
els, contributes original recipes to ‘“Truth,” 
and is her own dressmaker. 


Hon. George B. Loring is due at Lisbon 
the lst of July. He will spend a day or two 
in London and Paris, but he thinks that he 
will not have time to see the exposition. 


The Kreuz-Zeitung says it is feared that 
the Czar will not consent to the proposed 
marriage of the Czarewitch to Princess 
Maud of Wales, as the Greek rites prohibit 
a union of cousins. 


When some one asked Susan B. Anthony 
if it did not tire her to shake hands, she 
answered: “Yes it does, but not half so 
much as it did 20 years ago to stand all 
alone with no hands to shake. 


Ex-United States Senator Dwight M. Sa- 
bin of Minnesota has n proceedings 
for divorce, alleging that his wife has be- 
come an habitual drunkard. The lady is at 
present in an inebriates’ asylum. 


In accordance with the findings of the 
courtmartial the Secretary of War has pre- 
scribed the limits within which Capt. Armes 
is to be confined for five years within a ra- 
ane of fifty miles of the District of Col- 
umbia. 


Thirteen youths appeared at Westfield 
yesterday to take the examination for West 
Point from the Twelfth Congressional Dis- 
trict. The tests took up all day, and 
George E. Houlee of Pittsfield was the suc- 
| cessful candidate. 


| The fund for the purchase of a statue 
| Of Horace Greeley, to be erected in City 
| Hall Park in New York, has already reached 
| the sum of $10,000. The statue will rep- 
resent Mr. Greeley in a sitting posture, and 
| will be of bronze, with a granite pedestal. 
The whole cost will be $25,000. 
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Julian Hawthorne says the autographs o 
his father ‘‘are as rare as icicles on 4 
equator. I have refused them,” he says 
more people than, I believe, at present ey. 
ist in New York.” 


Mrs. John A. Logan’s proposal to start , 
post graduate school for young women, » 
which practical instructions in the line 
housekeeping, cooking and the art of enter 
taining and making home attactive wil! }y 
the main features, has met with a grati; 
ing response, and it 1s said that the scho 
will be opened in New York or Chicag 
upon her return from Europe. 


The Paris correspondent of London Try 
says that Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, whom 
styles ‘‘the new United States ministress 
is alady of good mental poise and of int 
lectual culture. She was much in her gir 
hood in California, but has the good Bos 
ton-cum-New York manner. Still young 
she has an air of native refinement, is fr 
from all trace of self-assertive habit, ap 
will take up her position with quiet, uno 
strusive dignity.” 


Senor Sarasate, the Spanish violinist, has 
received great praise from the Parisia 
critics. ‘*This little man,” says the Paris 
Figaro, “‘simple an d winning in appearanc: 
is a being of extraordinary andacity; |x 
can sing and weep, but above all he is » 
sure of himself that his bew essays th: 
most extravagant flights and achieves them 
as if it were the simplest thing in th 
world. The imperturbability of the exe 
tant doubles the effect.” 


Dr. Georg Ebers, the German novelist 
says the Independent, is a confirmed invali 
suffering at intervals the most agonizing 
pain from an incurable malady. His home 
in Tutzing is a comfortable house in which 
the owner’s taste permeates everything 
Books are almost in every room in th 
house, and the chamber where the novelist 
passes his days he lies hemmed in with 
library shelves filled with books in all la: 
guages. His disposition is of the kindliest 
and he never loses his cheerfulness ever 
when he suffers most. He is idolized by 
his family and friends. 


Benson J. Lossing, the historian, recently 
wrote to a friend: ‘‘I am, I believe, i 
sound health of body, mind and morals. 
am happy to say that [am an optimist 
see humanity progressmg with marvellous 
strides towards a higher plane, and I be- 
lieve in the preponderating goodness of 
human nature when properly developed. | 
walk serenely amid God’s works of every 
kind, and accept as true his fiat at the crea- 
tion that all was good and very good. (ur 
country! What a glorious heritage we en- 
joy and will leave to posterity ! 


The writer of the ‘Ladies’ Column” i! 
The British Weekly makes short work of 
any sentimentality which one might feel in- 
clined to attach to George Eliot’s relation 
to George Henry Lewes. ‘‘The second 
marriage,” she says, -‘quite nullified all that 
young or silly people might find rm- 
mantic in the first. To fling one’s self away 
at the bidding of a supreme affection ma) 
seem rather heroic to inexpefienced eyes 
,But to decline on a stock-broker, however 
excellent, one little year after thesuprem 
affection was over, is not heroic, and leaves 
sentimentalists not a word to say.” 


One of the most interesting things about 
Leonard Swett, the distingnistied, Chicago 
lawyer who has just passed away, yas his 
wonderful resemblance to,A braham Lincolt. 
with whom he had been long and intimately 
associated ‘‘on the circuit” in the old days 
in Illinois, and afterward in [inois poll- 
tics. It was Mr. Swett who made the 
nomination speech for Mf) in 13860. 
He was a tiatfve of Maine, but he had al 
the fuggedness and angularity of thé West 
erner. There was something very fpres 
sive and noble in his face when was €x- 
cited and interested in any. topic, and /be 
fore Mr. Lincoln’s accession to ‘the Presi 
dency he was Often taken for him on the 
street and in public assemblies. Leonard 
Swett was very 6fterretiined in important 
criminal cases in which he dia not plead, 
because of the excelleace and remarkable 
shrewdness of his judgment. “it is to be 
hoped that he has left behind him in mant- 
script his numerous and interesting rem!= 
iscences of Mr. Lincoln. , 


On Thursday Mrs. Harrison and the 
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children ieft for Cape May, where they have 
takem ac e. They will remain there 
until the end of the month. ‘The President 
may rum down to Cape May for a single 
day once or twice while they are there, but 
he will Keep. pretty close to the White 
House till. he leaves for Deer Park, the last 
of the month. He will then be joined by 
Mrs. Harrison and the children, and they 
will Spend the summer at Deer Park. 


Richard Henry Stoddard, the poet, says 
William J. Bok in the Philadelphia Times, 
is nothing if not democratic. Happening 
into the elevator of the Mail and Express 
building not long ago, 1 was momentarily 
surprised at seeing the venerable poet with 
the cover of a tin dinner pail on his lap, 
eating some [fish stew. It seems that the 
poet came into the elevator when the con- 
ducto® Was eating his mid-day meal. In 
answer tO sOme jocose remarks from the 
man of letters, the elevator man asked his 
distinguished passenger whether he would 
not share his plain fare. ‘‘It is only Irish 
stew,” added the man of brawn. To his 
astonishment the poet accepted, and for 
twenty minutes Stoddard rode up and down 
with the elevator, eating heartily of the 
stew and talking all the time in the inter- 
esting manner that only Stoddard can. I 
was reminded of this incident by the poet's 
introduction a few days ago of the elevator 
man to his wife as ‘the gentleman with 
whom I sometimes dine.” 


Major Armes has been the subject of 
more than one court-martial and has been 


mate in 


ing woman, as before, more than ever, per- 


haps), who indulge in very fantastic notions 
as to his sense of shame, dishonesty, and 
so forth; not interpreting correctly the ex- 
pression of his emotions, and putting his 
morality unjustly on the same level as that 
of the common human being. But cer- 
tainly he runs the risk of having his morals 
undermined, and on this point we have 


‘something serious to say. 


We know a drunken dog, we regret to 
say, a real drunken dog. He was employed 
in a whiskey distillery of some repute, not 
an illicit one, in the north of Ireland, to 
guard the premises in case of thieves and 
burglars. He was a bull-terrier of very 
promising exterior for such a purpose—we 
believe exterior is the proper term to use in 


, describing the outward and visible signs of 


character. But when we saw him he was a 
wreck, with only the shattered remains of 
this promising exterior visible. He was 
lying on the hearth-rug before the office fire, 
blear-eyed, dilapidated, abandoned to vicious 
habits, with all the marks upon him of a 
dissipated scoundrel, thin, weak, unsteady 
in his gait when he got up, tail nowhere to 
speak of, ears much the same. The cause 
of this melancholy backsliding was thus 
explained: Soon after he came to the dis- 


tillery, then a sprightly dog fully alive to | 


the work of detecting the stealthy steps of 
thieves and burglars, he felt thirsty. So he 


| followed some of the men up a sort of lad- 
|der or steep steps to an upper floor, and 


sentenced upon three different occasions to | 


dismissal from the service. He entered the 
yolunteer service as one of the few Union 
men from Virginia, and served well until 


the regular army in 1866. 
he was tried on charges of misconduct and 
acquitted. In July, 1868, he was tried for 
several offences, was found guilty of one 
only, and for this was reprimanded. In 
March, 1870, hé was tried for conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman, and 
his sentence of dismissal took effect July 7. 
He was restored by a special act of 
Congress in 1878. In October, 1879, he was 
again tried by court-martial on charges of 
conduct prejudicial to good order and mili- 
tary discipline and sentenced to be dismissed 
from thearmy. President Hayes commuted 
this to suspension from rank and duty for 
one year, at half pay, and confinement 
within the limits of his company’s quarters. 
Within two months after the sentence took 
effect he was tried for disobedience of or- 
ders and conduct unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman and was again sentenced to be 
dismissed from the service. This was 
commuted by President Garfield to suspen- 
sion from rank and duty for six months, at 
half pay, and confinement to his company’s 
post for that period. 


1870. 





A Drunken Dog. 


| before. 


there he saw a bright liquid looking like 
water running over the refrigerator; he 
lapped, and was a lost dog. It was pure 
spirit; he liked it, and returned to it again 
and again. The sensation of getting drunk 
was very agreeable to him; he went up the 


he was commissioned a second lieutenant in | S%¢eP Steps—not the usual broad way to sin— 


Two years later | ome down, often falling headlong, 


drank to excess, became hopelessly drunk, 
lay 
down by the fire in a stupid condition until 
he was sober, sleeping off his debauchery, 
and then again went up to get drunk as 
This was the evil life he was lead- 
ing when we saw him. A more wretched, ill- 
conditioned, blackguard-looking dog never 
was seen. It may well be asked, why was 
such conduct allowed? In a busy place 
such an unusual falling away from virtue 
in a faithful dog may not have been at first 
observed. Possibly the upper classes in a 
distillery do not take much notice of dogs, 
whilst the lower classes may have had a 
sneaking kindness for, and sympathy with, 
a dog in doing that which they would only 
be too glad to do themselves if they could. 
However that may be, the vice had been ac- 
quired beyond all hope of reform, and the 
very curiosity of a literally drunken dog, a 
lapse unexampled, even in a distillery, of a 
moral nature, proof in all former experi- 
ence against the temptations of such an 


| alcoholic Paradise, was enough to let him 
lie, an example to mankind, on the office 
| hearth-rug of an Irish distillery. 
|end may be, or may have been, it is painful 
| to contemplate. 


What his 


To imagine a bull-terrier 
with delirium tremens is not pleasant, and 


Why should a man be called a dog as a | the M. Rk. C. V. S. called in on such an oc- 


name for reproach or contempt? 


Why | casion would not be in an enviable position. 


should he be called a drunken dog, a sad | [t would be probably pronounced rabies, as 
dog, a miserable dog, or be said to have a | everything else is, and the end wonld be 


hang-dog look? The dog is very human, 
and perhaps it is on this account that the | 
most faithful and loving companion of man | 
has come to be associated in words with his | 
A boy 


failings. is sometimes called a/} 


monkey, & Woman a cat or a goose, and a|Conemaugh flood, one is tol 


| atrything but peace.—Saturday Review. 





Don’t Look Sad. 


Among the touching incidents of the 
of Frank 


man may be called an ass and be hen- | Fraanheiser, who during the flood of May 


pecked; but a drunken dog is the phrase | 


31, tried to save his wife, little son and two 


that carries contempt with it the most, | daughters, by dragging them up to the roof 


though the dog of all animals is the least | Of his house. 
i : How dogs | ter were carried away, but he managed to 


worthy of contempt by man. 


His wife and eldest daugh- 


love men, and how men (the word man, of | Cling to two small children until the house 


course, includes woman) love dogs! A sci- 
entific zoologist may put the ape or the ele- 
phant before dogs in their intellectual 
endowments, for which they have possibly 
very good reagons, and Sally at the Zoolog- 
ie@l Gardens is; no doubt, a superior person. 
But from the very earliest days, when the 
dog’s reMotest ancestor was taken as a 
whelp from a wolf’s den, and made the 
close companion of man, to live with him, 
hunt with him, eat with him, and guard 
him, he has been on such extremely intimate 
terms with man, that through thousands of 
generations he has acquired an amount of 
lumanity, which to a nice observer is very 
‘stonishing. The thousands of generations 
have rather a melancholy aspect. The dog 
so very short-lived. He is aged at fifteen 
years, as old in point of decrepitude as a 
aorse at thiréy, more so than a man at 
fighty. It is sad to think for how short a 
me we have this prime favorite with us, 
ind what lamentations are poured over his 
‘arly grave. 
fe; he has fine faculties, scent, sight and 
Maring, and he uses them without stint. 
His digestion must be pretty good, too, 
Mdging by the way he bolts his food. 
Pethaps nature has designed him to wear 
timself out quickly, so that he shall not live 
‘mg enough to know too much, to learn to 
ak and to write—ia short, to rival her 
woud piece of work, man, as he might if 
% had fifty years instead of fifteen to do 
‘in, He is an old, decrepid person, with 
seat experience, but with his faculties all 


He, doubtless, lives a fast ' time and you willsave money. _ 





up, when man is just escaping from 
tidhood He is much “misunderstood” 


Y Man—that is; by some men (was includ- | 


was crushed. The children were buried 
beneath the ruins, and the father worked 
for hours to get them out. When he 
reached the children the boy said, ‘‘Don’t 
try to save me, papa; I’m fast here; get 
Katie out” 

The little girl’s leg was broken, and she 
cried out to her father that it was useless 
to try to save her, and begged him to res- 
cue her brother. The father succeeded in 
dragging both children from the ruins, and 
when he took the little girl in his arms her 
face was white with the pain of her broken 
limb. As she was carried into a house she 
looked up suddenly and said, with a smile, 
“Don’t look so sad, papa, I will cheer you 
up.” 

If you want furniture of any kind at 
prices that cannot fail to meet the approval 
of the most economical mind do not waste 





ltime running here and there in this hot 


weather but go immediately to Arthur Mc- 
Arthur, 16 and 18 Cornhill. You wiil save 





The rapid growth of summer resorts on 
the coast of Maine is more marked each 
year. The International Steamship Com- 
pany, appreciating this fact, have decided 
to add ancther stopping place to their list, 
and will, after July Ist, stop regularly at 
Cutler Harbor, one of the new resorts fast 
coming into favor. 


The eminent photographer, A. N. Hardy, 
of 493 Was n street, has associated 
with him Mr. G. P. Roberts, whose artistic 
work is well known in Boston. This cannot 
but increase the already exceptional reputa- 
tion of Mr. Hardy’s work. 
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Harvard University. 


The various events of Commencement 
| Week at Harvard have been arranged as 
,follows: June 16, Sunday—Baccalaureate 
| Sermon to the senior class, Rey. Prof. An- 
|drew P. Peabody, D. D. June 21, Friday— 
| Senior Class Day; Class Day Committce, 
,C. M. Thayer of Worcester, Chairman, G. 
|T. Keyes of Boston and J. H. Sears of 
| Boston. June 21, Friday, 9 a. m.—The 
Senior class will assemble in front of Hol- 
worthy and march to Appleton Chapel, 
| where prayer will be offered by Rev. Andrew 
Preston Peabody, D. D. At 10.45 the Sen- 
iors will form in front of Holworthy and 
| march to Sanders Theatre. There at 11.30 
the exercises will consist of a poem by C. 
Hunneman of Roxbury, ivy oration by O. 
| Prescott, Jr., of New Bedford, ode by R. 
| E. N. Dodge of Brookline. At 2, music in 
the yard and dancing in Memorial Hall. 
At 5, the Seniors will  é.. in front of Hol- 
worthy, cheer the buildings in order, and 
march to the tree. From 8 to 11, dancing 
jin the Gymnasium and Memorial Hall and 
j music by the Glee Club. June 25, Tuesday, 
| Harvard Law School Association; Divinity 
| School—Meeting of the alumni at the 
|Chapel of Divinity Hallat 2 p.m.; at + 
p. m., at the same place, an address by 
| Rev. Theodore C. Williams of New York. 
| June 26, Wednesday, Commencement Day, 
9 a. m.—Board of Overseers; 10.30 a. m., 
Commencement exercises, Sanders Theatre ; 
the President and Fellows, Overseers, Fac- 
ulties and their officers will meet the in- 
vited guests and alumni of the University 
at Massachusetts Hall at 9.45 a. m., and, 
escorted by the graduating class, will pro- 
ceed to Sanders Theatre; 1 p. m., Associa- 
tion of the Alumni, Harvard Hall; 2.30 p. m., 
Commencement dinner, Memorial Hall; the 
alumni and invited guests will assemble in 
Massachusetts Hall at 2 p. m., and march 
in procession to Memorial Hall, June 27, 
Thursday, Examination for admission to 
Harvard College, the Law School, the Med- 
ical School and the Lawrence Scientific 
School; 10 a. m.—Phi Beta Kappa, Har- 
vard Chapter. 





There is beer and beer, but of all beers of 
| course Cincinnati beer is the best. There is 
| only one place in New England where gen- 
|uine Cincinnati beer can be obtained, and 
| that is of William Housman, agent for the 
| Moerlein Brewing Company, office at 167 
| Devonshire street and 28 Arch street. He 
| has it in half barrels, kegs and bottles for 
family use; also on draught. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


Old Orchard Beach, 


MAINE. 
OCEAN HOUSE. 


Has been leased by Mr. ChesTer BALL, formerly 

proprietor of the Central House and the Pawnee 

House of Co City, Mass., whose long expe- 

rience in the hotel business is a guarantee to the 

patrons of this house for firat-c table, good 
» and every possible attention. 

The location of this well-known house is unsur- 
poensd. It is far enough back from the shore to 

almost free from Fogs. At the same time it is 
in fall view of the Beach, and opposite the Old 
Orchard House. Wide piazzas extend around the 
entire house. The aouse contains 200 rooms. 

An orchestra will furnish music for the season, 
and entertainments of a character will be 
 rdeoand from time to time. he ball-room is the 
argest connected with any summer resort in New 
England. 

Rates have been graded from $2.00 to $2.50 per 
day, according to the size and location of rooms. 
Special terms will be made to parties taking 
rooms previous to August lst. For further infor- 
mation address 

CHESTER BALL & CO., 


Proprictors. 


LANGWOOD HOTEL, 


LANGWOOD PARK, WYOMING, MASS. 
Open from April Il toe Dec. 15. 


160 FIRST-CLASS GUESTS. 


All modern conveniences; 300 feet above Boston; 
no malaria; mineral springs; purest of air; a real 
mountain home, beautiful walks and drives; fine 
boating and fishing; vegetables from home garden ; 
the choicest resort known; table unsurpassed; 
lawns lighted with electric lights. Free 
meet the 2.30, 4.00, 4.45, 5.30, 6.15 trainsat Wyoming 
B. & M. Raliroad; fare 8% cents. 28 
Room 51, Boston, 9to 11 A. M. 








’ 


State street, 


DOWNER LANDING, HINGHAM, MASS. 


ROSE STANDISH. HOUSE, 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
SEASON 1889. OPENS SAT., JUNE 15. 
Most accessible to Boston of any summering place; 
combines seaside and country. Reached by steam- 
er—cool ,no dust—or by rail to Hi Address 

J.W.G.GILMA> i Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
Room 6. 





Hours 12 to 1. 





CLIFTON HOUSE, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS., 


Will o JUNE 18th, under the ment of 
WARE & ROSE. Thoroughly refi > perfect 
urpassed in 


accommoda- 
ons and location; first-class tabie. Inquire at 45 
ilk street, Room 3, Saturdays, from 12 to 1. Post- 
Clifton Tak 


BENJAMIN P. WARE, 
STEPHEN E. ROSE, 


va of sewerage; uns 
M 
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BOSTON HOTELS. 


~ AMERICAN HOUSE, — 


Central location, unexceptionable table. 
HENRY B. RICE & 00., 
Hanover, near Washington Street. 


REVERE HOUSE. 


First-Class. Fine table, desirable rooms 
Horse-cars to and from all the Depots and all 
parts of the city pass the door. 


J. F. MERROW & CO., Proprietors. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 
SUROPEAN PLAN. 


BECKMAN & PUNCEARD, 
Proprietors. 
ADAMS HOUSE. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Washington Street, Boston. 
GEORGE G. HALL, PROPRIETOR. 


YOUNG'S HOTEL. 
ERROPEAN PLAN. 
Opp. Head of State Street, Boston. 
Entrance for Ladies, Court St., near Washington 
J. BR. WHIPPLE. Proprietor. 


~ HOTEL WINTHROP. 
Bowdoin and Alliston Streets, Boston. 


Hill, near State House and Common, 
noted for its excellent table and moderate prices. 


COOLIDGE HOUSE. 
BOWDOIN SQUARE, - - BOSTON. 


W. P. COMEE, Proprietor. 
_ THE NEW VICTORIA, — 
Cor. of Dartmouth & Newb Bta., 


On the route of the Blus Cars marked “ 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
CHARLES A. GLEASON, Manager 


Hotel Bellevue, 
BEACON STREET. BOSTON. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


5. 8. SMITH, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
Boylston and Clarendon Streets, 


The Brunswick is the finest hotel structure in New 
England. esaageoets modern in all ite appoint- 
ments; elegantly finished ; kept on the American 
p ° on unsurpassed. Dartmouth street, 
nave’ avenue and Back Bay cars pass the 
hotel every three minutes. 

BARNES & DyMEtne, 




















~ TREMONT HOUSE. 


Tremont & Beacon Sts., Boston. 
H. M. HARTSHORN & CO, 





NEW YuuRK HOTELS. 


Union Square Hotel & Hotel Dam, 


UNION SQUARK, NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most opurnlly and Soleeniy in 
the heart of the Metropolis, possessing al 
and sanitary improvements, and ore clagavel fur- 
nished throughout. The restaurant and dining 
hall, including table service, and attention, unsur-. 
- Ho se-cars to and 
of the city pave the 
DAM & DE REVERE. Propricters. 


THE GEDNEY HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th St., New York. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and upward. 
BRUGH & DeHKLYN, - - Proprietors 


ST.DENIS, 


NEW YORK. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH 8T. 
CEUROPEAN PLAN.) 
Reoms $1 per Day and upwards. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. - - + + Proprietor 


ss SUMMER RESORTS. 


Black Rock House 


NANTASKET, MASS. 


OPENED JUNE 17th. 
This house is situated on B 
and the situation cannot Sandabind in tee 























Road, 


rooms with 


Applications for rooms can be 
Hotel Bellevue, 17 Beacon Street, grt oes 


S. B, SMITH, Manager. 
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Facts Worth Knowing. 

If there is anything the matter with you 
whatsoever do not delay one moment to 
call tpon Dr. James M. Solouion, Jr, at 75 
Court street. He vses the Indian botanical 
remedies made of roots, herbs, gums and 
barks. He treats all chronic diseases es- 
pecially lung troubles, rheumatism, neural- 
gia, and all diseases of the blood. You can 
consult him free, and you may be sure it is 
worth your while to do so. 


Do not beat up your bouse unnecessarily. 
Enjoy all the cool delights you can this 
summer. Instead of having that coal range 
going full blast, and increasing your do- 
mestic temperature ten degrees; go to 
Adame and Westlake, 13 Cornbill, and get 
one of their cool and comfortable oil or 
gas stoves. 


If you wish to know anything about the 
piano, harmony, or composition you cannot 
do better than to go to Calixa Lavellee, 
Miller Hall, 156 Tremont street. 


Nobody objects to the fragrant smoke of 
a good cigar; it is only bad cigars that 
your sister, or somebody else’s sister objects 
to. Then smoke the C. C. A. thre best ten 
cent cigar In the universe, and your femi- 
nine friends will be delighted. 


Never before was so valuable an instru- 
ment offered on so easy terms. The Boston 
Piano Co. who manufacture those maguifi- 
cent eee and square pianos, sell them 
on es bh installments, or they will rent them 
with the rivilege of buying them within a 
year, pat having the rent deducted from 
the price. Their warerooms are 257 Tre- 
mont street, and their factory at 152 Ham- 
den street. 

Hype Park, Mass. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—I have used 
your Elixir for lamed sides aud sprained 
ankles. I can, therefore, and do recom- 
mend it to all. Respectfully fase 

RAND. 
“ vention 

Peas Pn of han = Le nu ws ate leaves.” 

Y’’. if these leaves had been picked from 
th- herb from which the F. E. C. Kidney 
Remedy is made, that despondency would 
have been changed to thankfulness, for this 
wonderful medicine would haye brought 
you new life and vigor and certain surcease 
form vain. 


EK. Somenvitae, Mass., Jane 2, 1888. 
Measrs. 8. Severy & Co. 

Gents :—Ever since having the Diphtheria 
some years ago, my throat has troubled me 
very much, especially through the winter ; 
I could find nothing to help me until last 
fall when I was advised to try ‘‘Dr. Kano- 
lah’s Indian Vegetable Pulmonary Syrup 
which gave me immediate relief, and I have 
had nothing of the old hoarseness and difi- 
culty of breathing since. 

Yours truly, Elinor Perry. 
tleman as 


agent & tute ta “de megan: be 

every town in New , 
sell the best article in the market, quick 
sales and large profits. For particulars— 
Address 8. Severy & Co. 584 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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House-Top Summer Resorts. |y 


A plan to make our r house-tops useful is | 
sketched by Dr. Gouverneur M. Smith, in 4 
paper on ‘Wasted Sunbeams—Unused 
House-tops.” The Oriental has no difficulty | 
in the matter; he lives on the top of his | 
house a considerable part of the year, and | 
builds his roof with an especial eye to “si 
sort of occupation. Why may not we? By | 
pitching our tents upon them, or by taking | 
them as they are, except that the roof-cov- 
erings would have to be made more solid, 
we might make our roofs comfortable B0- | 
journing-places and inexpensive summer | 
health-resorts. ‘‘Roofing,” says the author, 
‘can be contrived suited to this climate and | 
enduring as pavement. A pleasure resort | 
might ornament each residence, its limits | 
bounded by the area of the dwelling; 
neighborly consent could widen the range, | 
turf and flowers brightening the plan. | 
Iron-framed and glass-inclosed rooms or 
cupolas could be added, which would prove 
useful during all seasons, artificial heat | 
tempering brumal inclemency. If such | 
adaptation of house-tops would be an ad- | 
vantage to the affluent, who can escape city 
life during the summer, how much greater | 
advantage would be secured to the tene- | 
ment-house districts! For the | 
higher ed tenement-houses, such fresh- | 
alr facilities would be hailed with delight 
by the inmates. The proximity of opea 
breathing places to their rooms would en- 
dear their humble homes. Summer moon- | 
light evenings could have a new aspect; | 
and again, round a family lantern, groups 
might gather to read, sew, or engage in 
games, and thus a home-felt pleasure could 
quiet restless spirits, craving questionable 
or illicit amusements. More true enjoy- 
ment might be observed in such groups 
than on the piazzas of fashionable resorts. 
Landlords could arrange for the periodical 
sweepi of roofs, as well as of the a 
and ys, and among a very larg 
class of the respectable poor, pride would 
stimulate to a tidy and decorative care of 
their home parks.” By a little alteration in 
structure the upper stories of houses, now 
stuffy places enough, could be made light 
and airy, and attractive as resorts or play- 
rooms in inclement weather. 


The Electrical Census Mi Machina. 


This system of machines may be de- 
scribed as follows: The census collector 
will call with his printed blank, and an- 
swers to questions will be written in the 
usual way. These sheets will then be 
placed before a person who operates a 
machine which may be likened to a type- 
writer, except, instead of the usual ink 
mark on paper, small round holes are 
puhched in a card. The cards, one for 
o are about 6 12 inches in 

by 3 inches in width, and par- 
a position ef a hole in a card indi- 
cates an answer to some of the questions 
in the printed blank. As many as 250 items 
of information can be punched out upona 
card, although no one card would ever have 
more than one-tenth part of the whole 
number, as, for example, no one person can 
be classed as both white and Ameri- 
can and foreign born, and if foreign born 
he can only come from one country. 
cards wheu punched are placed | c#reful 


operated by one hand is brought down, | 
when a series of pins are brought against | ¢ 
the «ard. Whenever a hole has been 
punched in a card the corresponding pin 
passes through into a mercury cup beneath, 
completing an electric circuit. These cir- 
cuits, one for every hole, pass out to a 
large number of counters which operate 


all items of the same kind upon the same 
dials; as, for instance, all white men upon 
a dial marked white males; all business or 
SS ae people upon dials which indi- 
cate their particular business or profession. 
The cards, as they leave the press, are all 
sorted by means of an electrical sorting 
device, whereby they at Re 8 be separated into 


It will thus be seen that i renediinanape 
much more reliable than the most accurate 
human agency, and that one machine will 
do the work of a large number of clerks. 
The next census of this country will be 
taken with these machines, and two will be 
sent to New York soon for the 1890 census 

-—Seientivic American. 





The improved manufacture of rustproof- 
paper, for wrapping metallic articles liable 
to become tarnished, consists in incorpo- 


surface a fine metallic powder in such 
manner that it will adhere. By this means, 
when silver, copper, brass or iron articles 
are wrapped in the paper, they are pre- 
served from rusting or tarnishing by reason 
of the greater affinity of the zinc for sul- 
hydrogen, or acid 








| ing articles of such 


or vapors, and preventing them from injur- 
materials. 


rating with the paper or applying to its 


Morning Star Publishing House 
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And Magnetism. 
MRS. DR. E. M. FAXON, 
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|22 Winter St., Room 7 A. over Stowell & Ce 

| Mrs. Haven has heen wary qneseete Se wus. 
| ment of obs*inate ~~ ye 

| ity, Anemic, Dyspeptic Pe Rheumatic A 


TEACHER'S BIBLES. i 


Fifty Styles é Dilan: from | 
95 cts. to $10.00. 


Each Bible contains 340 pp. of invaluable helps to 
the Sunday-school teacher and Bible student. 

Every Bible sold at a discount of tem per 
cemt. /rom the regular net prices of Me 
importers, and of publishers generally. 


SEND FOR 


Full Descriptive Catalogue and 
Price Lists, 


AND ORDER YOUR BIBLES BY MAIL. 


ADDRESS 


E. N. FERNALD, 
457 Shawmut Ave. «= «= Boston. 


$1900 REWARD. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR | 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. &&& re 
For colic, spavins, rio ne 
cockle wints, contrac and | 
knotted cords, curbs, splint, | 
shoe boils, w first 
callous of all kinds ; willcure | | 
in seven cases out of ten. wil | 
relieve in every case, will 
guarantee satisfaction or. 
monty haw. This ~ yg of | 

es! ‘or 
Rheumatism, "Cholera 
Merbus and 
Send for circular. » a Merrimad 
street. Sold b 


y Mruggt 
Grocers 


DENTISTRY. 
TEETH EXTRACTED FREE. 


Beautiful Gum Set, - - - - $10 
Tem Sets. - - - - - 8 


Old Sets made over as good as new, 5 

Partial Sets from $2 upwards. Repairing, $1 
and upwards. Silver or cement —, 75c. and 
Gas or ether administered if desired. y Sets are 
made from the very best material, and I guarantee 
perfect fit. 


DR. G. O. HALL, 
96 Court St., off Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


A a to have 
thoroughly < fen gan eran nk laid. 
Hair attresses, Feather Beds and Pillows ren- 
ovated in fizst-class re X.. u are troubled 
with Moths, Buffalo B or Roaches, 
call atthe “COMMON EALTH™ EAM CAR.- 
PET “SEATING AND CLEANSING WORKS, 
Huntington Ave., cor. Longwood Ave., Boston. 


WM. RACTLIFFE, Proprietor. 
Largest, cleanest ee equipped shop in the | 




















CALIXA LAVELLEE, 


— to past patients. Also, instruction 
Massage. 


and is permitted to refer to prominent physicians 
ven in 
OBESITY SUCCESSFULLY TREATED. 
Office Hours—9 to 1 and 2 to 6, and Sunday After. 
noons. 


35C, DINNERS 


re ag tor 35 
cts. you can be served o CAe, 3 
Hay»: rd Place (two , a, 
Streei)’ It is retired oS and eORATEN k 
supplie.!t with everything the mark 
Promptly and 





Why pay 50 ee for . Fey 


cooke! to 
served. HOME COOKING a 
name but in reality. Come and be convinced 
A convenient place for Lo to Lunch. 

4. PATTERSON, Prop. 


a@ Send forPrice rt Telephone %5. 


MOORE & WOODS, 
ROOFERS, 


| Slate, Tin, Copper and ene! _— 


Applied and Repgized in 
= E Roots Pa ne 


No. 5 Province Ceurt, & 










STEAM LAUNDRY 


_ 173, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


All the new and improved Troy machines enabie 


| us to execute every description Of Laundry work 
in a most satisfactory manner. 


OUR SPECIALTY: 


HIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES, 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Ftc. 


Ladies’ and Gent's Clothing 


Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal to new. Also 
and na cleans‘ 


naptha ng. 

Send postal for team to cali. ~ of 
4 Branch offices located ees, Oo city 
proper, Brookline, Jamaica Piain and Dorchester. 

Send allordersto § 


GRIFFITH'S STEAM LAUNDRY, 


175 Dudley Street. 
Telephone Neo. 9531-3. 





R. G. some & CO., 498 Albany Street. 
Bie  iheon 1 wish to ex to the pleasure 
1m,—I wis you P 
| and entire tthe Vegeubte on ‘strded me sted your admin 
istration of the V im the case 
py yh Boi which I oper. 
ated at ang office gy A Somnus 
| $ pais With the advamiage of f eae 
| to pain. adva: oO 
cobre absence of di after-effects, the 





Jan. 18, 1885. 


BOSTON 


Vegetable. ‘= 


(TRADE MARK.) 


Ber toa nget ye pte 
nitrous oxide and al) otber aD 


roform, ether ether, 
0, April, 
others is 


. Discovered by Dev 2-5 x 
| 1988, and since administered ay ee 
| | over 300,000 cases 





Piano, Harmony & Composition. 


Miller Hall, 156 Tremont Street. 

















Ritzville, W. T., boasts a citizen named | 


y, knows me,” and down she went. 


Samuel Hutchinson who is eight feet tall. 


| His father and brothers are nearly as é¢all as | @ 


himself, while two sisters are over six feet. | 


Mile. EUCHARISTE PICHETTE, 


Teacher of Fremch Literature and 
Conversation, 


Schools, Classes, or at l’rivate Residence. Pov- 
re Gunes ‘tor college In one year. 3066 Columbus 


“Boston 

at mark on all 
Physicians and Dentists are cor*ally invited | 
= d test the merits of this new Vegetable ¥* 


DR. U. K. MAYO, Dentist. 


378 Tremont Street, Festen. 
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Water Analysis. 





ple on account of its taste and the feel- 
ing Of Oppression which it causes in the 
stomach. 
water which is notably impure from the 
presence Of certain inorganic salts may be 
objectionable on the score of wholesome- 


ness. 

A water, although it may be transparent 
snd colorless, is not of necessity either a 
pure or & wholesome water, for it may con- 
tain saline, earthy, or organic substances 
which are harmful. Graveyard-waters, 
which are noted for their clear and spark- 
ling appearance, are largely charged with 
nitrates, &nd may not be free from sus- 
picion of evil effects. Turbidity may be 
owing to minute particles of inorganic 
matter, as sand, clay, soot, etc., to the de- 
bris of animal or vegetable matter, or to 
the presence of microscopic forms; it 
varies from simple loss of lustre through 
all degrees of haziness and cloudiness to 
well-defined turbidity from particles visible 
wo the unaided eye. Occasionally the ques- 
tion arises as to the propriety of permitting 
a turbid water to settle before examining 
it This should not be done in ordinary 
snalyses. The water-sample furnished for 
examination should represent the supply as 
used, and should be examined without any 


preliminary purification by sedimentation. | 


Tne presence of minute particles of sus- 
pended matter oftentimes gives a color to a 
rally colorless water. Thus rain-waters 
my be darkened py minute carbon par- 
ticles. But color may be due to matters in 
solution. Dissolved vegetable matters fre- 
quently give a yellow or dark tint to the 
water. me observers determine the color 
by looking down at a well-lighted white 
surface through a long tube filled with the 
water. Pure waters are generally bluish. 

Odor, if faintly present, may be detected 
by shaking a bottle half-filled with the wa- 
ter and testing by the sense of smell the 
air which has been thus washed with the 
water. Some well-waters which have lain 
in contact with a stratum of clay have an 
unpleasant odor and taste, due to a de- 
composition of sulphides, but no injurious 
effects have been attributed to their use; | 
and if the well is so frequently used that 
the water is not permitted to stagnate, the | 
odor ceases to taint the supply. 

Ready methods of determining the quality 
of a water are in great request. A reagent 
which will strike a brilliant color in an un- | 
wholesome water. while it leaves a whole- | 
some water clear and colorless, forms one 
of the unrealized dreams of the amateur 
sanitarian. Hopes of this kind originated 
in the decoloration of permanganate solu- 
tions by organic matter. The ready meth- 
ods appear from time to time in sanitary 
and family journals, but none of them has 
the scientific value which attaches to the 
easily performed experiment of evaporating 
a small quantity of the water in a porcelain 
or platinum capsule and igniting the resi- 
due. If there are no fumes nor odor, and 
the slight darkening of the color of the film 
is immediately dissipated, the water may 
be approved as wholesome with as much 
assurance as after a investigation 
by all the processes. On other hand, 
if fumes are evolved, and especially if 
these are nitrous or manifestly of animal 
otigin, while the carbon film is thick and 
oxidized with difficulty, the water may be 
condemned as likely to prove unwholesome, 
for certainly a more extended examination 
will only give further demonstration of its 
wudesirable qualities. But between these 
extremes, comparative organic purity on 
the one hand and great organic impurity 
on the other, instances constantly occur 
where all the light which the processes of 
organic analysis are capable of throwing 
won the quantity and quality of the organic 
Matter is needful to the formation of an 
sthoritative opinion.— The Sanitarian. 


Utility of Hobbies. 


Said a gentleman who had seen much of 
buman fe and was himself an enthusiastic 
student at threescore years: ‘“‘No man in 
this world can be happy without a hobby.” 

With this as a text, another scholarly 
and amiable hobby rider said, as an intro- 
duction to a lecture upon his favorite 
ttady: ‘Indeed, for diverting our minds 
from the little crosses which we all have to 
bear, there is no earthly solace so 
“asubject in which we are intensely in- 
‘rested—something to which the thoughts 
™ay &t any moment recur when weary of 
the we would escape. 

When, in addition to being an innocent 
ours is a useful study, we and 

Sita Whe pane Genin 

Mtson who 

Mag on enthusiastic student of something 

mus more than he can appreciate. 

“I emphasize something, because 
bat natural selection can decide 
ought to be each person’s field 
Work. Nature is generous; the field is 

With one it may be rocks or 
with another mosses or oaks; or 
untamed nature for applied science, 
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On the other hand, a spring | 


Per 
RNGELICA, MUSCATEL or SW EET CATAWBA 
WINES. Telephone 194. 





may be the steam engine or the telescope, 





| the field of language or the human form. 
| No person has a right to say: ‘My study is 
jimportant, and yours is useless.’ Each 
man’s hobby is really for him the most valu- 
able addition he can make to his own hap- 
piness, and the most precious contribution 
on his part to the sum total of human 
felicity and general knowledge.” — Universal | 
Tinker. 


| 








Precocious Children. 


John Philip Baratier was born at Schwo- 
bach, in the margravate of Anspach. in | 
1721. At the age of four, states a writer | 
in Notes rnd Queries, he conversed with his 
mother in French, his father in Latin and 
his servants in German. In his eleventh | 
year he translated ‘‘The Travels of the | 
Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela” from Hebrew 
into French. He was elected a member of | 
the Royal Academy of Science at Berlin, | 
and was offered the degree of M. A, at the | 
Halle University, to which he was admitted | 
on drawing up and defending fourteen | 
theses in philosophy and the mathematics 
(1735). He died at the early age of nine- 
teen. 

Another marvellous child was Christian 
Henry Heinecker, who was born at Lubeck 
February 6, 1721—just twenty-seven days 
after Baratier first saw the light of day. | 
| He could recite the principal facts in the 
| 
| 








| 


pentateuch” when but one year old; the | 
entire history of the old and new testament | 
was familiar to him at fourteen months; 
| two and one-half years he could answer the | 
| principal questions in ancient and modern | 
| history and at five he died. 

Goethe is said to have known German, | 
| French, Italian, Latin and Greek before he | 
| was eight. On Jan. 20, 1889, the New York | 
Sun gave an account of a little negro— 
—Oscar Moore—who knew all of Apple- 
ton’s ‘“‘Encyclopedia” by heart and could 
recite anything he had ever heard. 


The Best Time For a Woman to Marry. 


Probably the best time for the average 
civilized woman to marry, says the Hospi- 
tal, would be any age between 24 and 36. | 
It is not said that no woman should marry | 
earlier or later than any of these ages; but 
| youth and health and vigor are ordinarily 
| at their highest perfection during these two 
periods. Very early marriages are seldom 
desirable for girls, and that for many rea- 
sons. The brain is immature, the reason is 
feeble, and the character is unformed. The 
considerations which would prompt a girl 
to marry at 17 would in many cases have 
little weight with her at 24. At 17 she is a 
child, at 24a woman. When a girl has in- 
telligent parents, the seven years between 
17 and 24 are the period when both mind 
and body are most amenable to wise disci- 
pline, and best repay the thought and toil 
devoted to their development. Before 17 
few girls have learnt to understand what 
life is, what discipline is, what duty is. 
They cannot value what is best, either in 
the father’s wisdom or in the mother’s ten- 
derness. When married at that childish 
periodgthey are like young recruits taken 
fresh from the farm and the workshop, and 
hurried off to a long campaign without any 
period of preliminary drill and training; or 
like a schoolboy removed from school to a 

without being sent to the university 
or to a theological hall. Who can help 
grieving over a child wife, especially if she 
ve children, and a husband who is an in- 
experienced and possibly exacting boy man? 
The ardor of his love soon cools; the vis- 
fonary bliss of her poetical imagination 
vanishes like the summer mist; there is 
nothing left but disappointment and won- 
der that what pro to be so beautifal 
and long a day should have clouded over 
almost before sunrise.— Phila. Press. 











P. & J. BESSE, 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


CATERERS. 


SUPPERS, LUNCHES, TEAS AND WED- 
DINGS A SPECIALTY. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. REASONABLE PRICES. 
French and American Ice Cream; French Pastry, 
French Confectionery. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Telephone 254. 
CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 
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SEA-SALT 


‘SOAP: 





Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made from perfectly pure materials andis most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, keeping it in 
a clean, fresh and healthy condition. Sold by 
druggiste and fancy goods dealers, or sent by 
mail, one cake for 25 cts. or three for Goc. by the 
proprietors, 


BR. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
5323 Washington St., Boston. 





If you have Dyspepela take 


Hall's Atomatic Invigorator. 


If you are troubled with Nervousness take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator, 


If you are subject to Headaches take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator. 


If you have Kidney Complaint take 


Ham's Aromatic Invigorator, 


If you wish to cére yourself of Intemperance take 


Ham's Aromallé —(nvigorator. 


If you want health and vigor take 


Ham's Aromatic — Invigorator. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HEATH & MURBRBAY, Gen. N. E. Agents 


27] Washington Street, Boston. 









7 . deafness. throat 





FISHER & FAIRBANKS, 
19 Exchange St., Boston, 


trouble, hay fever, of eyesor bad 
sight. My inhaler 2. Write for testi- 
monials, Dr. Ber St.,. Buffalo,N,Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


| LADIES’ 
STOCK EXCHANCE 


(For Ladies Exclusively.) 
New York and Boston Stocks, Bonds, Grain and 
etroleum bought, sold and carried on n, 
without interest. News and Financial Gos- 
sip. Private wires to New York and Chicago. In. 
stantaneous Service. Prompt Settlements. All 
eEeneneeery strictly co ential. Telephone 


BONNER, MANES & CO., 
43 WINTER STREET. ROOM 3. 


NO MATTER 
What you want from an apothecary store, can 
save one My buying tat 40 Brom fleld ot. Boston 
We sell al icines, See all toilet 
articles, all roots, barke and » all oils, essen- 

, extracts and elixirs, 


bande he lected 

coe, Gnd Gh ahenires etore aoomnee 
Lower Reduced Prices 

Than They Can Be t For at Any 


Store on ° 
PHYSICIANS’ RIPTIONS PUT UP 


PRBESC 
FOR LESS THAN HALF OF OTHERS’ 


PRICES. rar 
DWARD’S 


Woo 
BLUE STORE WITH RAINBOW SIGNS, 
We Make This 40 


} 








pure 
nal 





May Know And 
Large So That Remember That 
Everybody Our Number Is 40. 


40 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


FITZGERALD'S 
IMPROV ED 


INVIGORATOR. 


| This is nota patent medicine, but a genuine pre- 
| ecription from the best megan! Dr. tz. 
| gerald of the Medical Home, A Iston, Mass., (for- 
merly of Maine,) who has for years met with such 
| marvelous success in the diagnosis and treatment 
| of diseases, bas at last perfected and 
brought to light this wonderful remedy, the 
_ IMPROVED INVIGORATOR, 
for the cure of the following diseases only: 
Bright’s Disease, Paralysis, Depression, Headache, 
Prostration, la, Billousness or Jaundice, 
Dropsy, Cancers, Loses of Appetite, General Debi!- 
ity, Stomach Troubles, Nervous Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Heart Disease, Exhausted Mea f Rheuma- 
tism avd Neuralgia and a)l Diseases of the Blood. 
The leading physicians of all schools use Fitzger- 
ald’s Improved Invigorator in their with 
the same marked success. A cure is warranted in 
every case where directions are carefully followed. 
For sale by all druggists. Retail price, $1.00 per 
bottle. Six bottles for $5.00. Manufactured py 
FITZGERALD & CO 
at Medical Home Labrato 
Ecra W. Kimball, Genera 








, Allston, Mass. 
Business Manager 


Dr. Hallock’s Museum of Anatomy 
Shows all peas of the human body in health and 
disease. 1 and see cases cured. Dr. Hallock’s 
Lucina Cordial for nervous debility, weakness, 
remature decay, mental, physical prostration. 
his sure rene Bas comnorss of the most sooth- 
ing, strengt: en and in 
the whule vegeta’ 
fect antiaote for this ubstinate c‘ass 
ever discovered. Used by young, middle aged and 
old men with immediate relief. It has been sent 
fo ali parts of ihe coaatez, curing osennes 
bever seen nventor, restoring them 
sound health. Nervous sufferers, whe 
Price 0h. Ih lo warransed eitectans te oll enpee ad 
" arranted ¢ 
where all other remedies have failed, Dr. 
will give a written guarantee to cure his patients 
or make no . DR. F. HALLOCK & CO., 
110 Court Street, n. 
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R. A. EVANS & SON,| 
MARBLE? GRANITE WORK 


Granite Polished Work « Specialty. 


The public are respectfnily invited to call a 
salesrooms and examine my stock. 


References—Iv R. Allen, Rev. J. W os 
U. Perkins, J.C. ud, Chelsea, Mass.; —. M. 
Trafton, Cam bridge, Mass.: James Miller, South 
m, Mass.; C. Judson Hatch, Newton, Mass.; 
.L. B. East Mags.; Leonard 
Green, Waltham, Mass.; Rev. V. A. Coo: Lynn, 
-; J.N. Bacon, Newton, Mass.; Z. L. Da A 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. J. W. Hamilton, Somerville, 
Mass.; D. BR. Emerson, Newton, Maas, 
123 HAVERHILL, STREET, 
NEAR FITCHBURG DEPOT, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GEO. E. CROSBY & CO., 
Book Printers 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Soid only in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 106 
Wall Street, N. Y. 


NAT MERRICK’S 


RESTAURANT, 


19 & 21 Hawley St., 


Is the best down-town Lunch and Cafe in Boston 


CHOICEST WINES AND CIGARS. 
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BOSTON CO) 


The Sea-Going Cure. 


The success of the sea-going cure, how- 
ever, is not due so much to the mere fact 
that it brings these soothing influences to 
bear on the sea-goer, as that it gently con- 
strains him to resign himseif to them; that 
the overtaxed and excited brain accepts 
them not with feverish resistance but with 
mild submission. This 1s sometimes, but, 
I think, mistakenly, attributed to the mere 
mechanical exclusion of distracting influ- 
ences from the outer world. Disconnec- 
tion with the telegraph wire, estrangement 
from the penny post, and elimination from 
the area of the newspaper, are supposed to 
account in themselves for the placidity with 


| which the patient submits to the regimen 


under which he is placed. So far from 
this they would probably aggravate his 
impatience if they stood alone. To bar out 
the postman and the telegraph boy, and to 
cut yourself off from the newspapers are 


| no very difficult things to do without going 


to sea; and many an over-worked man has 
tried the experiment before this, but with 
signal ill-success. 

It is at the sea alone that he bears these 
privations—and they are as much privations 
to him in his morbidly excited state, as is 
the cutting off of his morning drink to the 
drunkard—without chafing at 
It is the visible infinite of the sea 
subdues even the most restless of 
mortal men—that, and the monotony which 
necessarily belongs to the infinite, and 
which acts upon the finite being when he 
gets a deep enough draught of it like a true 
opiate, On land he only takes his monotony 
as a rule, in small quantities, and under the 
|extremely irritating condition of knowing 
that there are sure to be others near him 
who are escaping from it by distraction of 
some sort or other. At sea he feels that 
there is no one perhaps within a thousand 
miles of him who is not being bored by the 
‘‘Immensities’—with which Carlyle pre- 


which 


IMONWEALTH. 


Whittier at 82, Robert C. Winthrop at 80. 
These are only a few among the many 
names we might give, and which we have| manufacture of artificial leather from rp, 
enumerated frequently before this. The|beechwood. The best wood for the pu, 
list is long enough to show that the great| pose is taken from fifty to sixty year oy 
minds and eager spirits, the fiery and enter-| trees, cut in the spring, which must }, 
prising characters of all times, have been! worked up immediately, bark peeled oy 
distinguished by a proportionate longevity | steamed, treated with chemicals in a kett 
which is very remarkable. Taking them as} under pressure, and exposed to severg 
a whole, they have been much longer lived | more operations, which the inventor con 
than the average of the race, and have! not mention, as he wants to have the 
proved themselves among the most endur-| patented. From them the prepared won 
ing of their contemporaries. strong and thin pieces are made by means 
The study of vital statistics shows that|of heavy pressure. The inventor states 
brevity of life and the transmission of | that a solid sole-leather can be obtained 
traits and qualities which conduce to short-| which he claims is superior to anima 
ness of life are generally indications of | leather in firmness and durability, and ca 
moral, physical and intellectual inferiority. | be worked up in the same way 4s a 
The superior natures, whose lives are more | leather, nailed and sewn. 
valuable to the race are more enduring. | 
The weak and the vicious are tending to ex- 
tinction; and thus in time—in the course | 
of ten thousand or fifty thousand years- 
the social problem will settle itself. There 
will be no poverty and sin left. Everybody 
will be strong and self sustaining. But we 
must wait. We cannot hasten the coming 
of the day except by ourselves leading lives 
of order and righteousness.—N. Y. Sun. 


LEATHER From Woop.—Dr. Georo, 
Thenius, of Vienna, has a process for t}, 


It seems now certain that the first invey 
tor of the thermometer was Galileo. His 
thermometer was an air thermometer, co; 
sisting of a bulb with a tube dipping int 
vessel of liquid. The first use to whi 
was applied was to ascertain the temper 
ture of the human body. The patient took tly 
bulb in his mouth, and the air expanding 
forced the liquid down the tube, the | 
descending as the temperature of the 
rose. From the height at which the liquid 
finally stood in the tube, the phys 
could judge whether or not the disease was 
of the nature of a fever. 


The famous Kohinoor is demanded of the 
queen by Dhuleep Sing, the Indian prince 
once held as a hostage in England and lately 
escaped to India. His letter to her majesty 
is as follows: ‘‘It will be useléss for me to 


demand the Several of the Wellesley Cotege p: 


restoration of my kingdom, | 
swindled from me by your Christian Goy-|S0rs and teachers have planned a 
ernment, but which I ‘hope shortly, by the abroad. Mile. tee and Miss Wilco 
aid of Providence, to retake from my | “Vail themselves of the privileges of 
robbers. But my diamond, the Kohinoor, Sabbatical year. Miss Montague of 


Greek department and Miss Vendlet 

the mathematical department will 

next year in study at one of the Eng 
Universities. Miss Hurll of the depart 
ment of philosophy and Miss Middlckanf, 
the organist, are others who will lea) 
Wellesley for Europe. 


I understand, is entirely 


at your own per- 
sonal disposal 


Therefore, believing your 
majesty to be ‘the most religious lady’ that 
your subjects pray for every Sunday, I do 
not hesitate to ask that this gem be restored 
to me, or else that a fair price be paid for 
it to me out of your privy purse.” 


tended to be, though he was not really on | 


such good terms 


pressibly soothing. 


With a sense of awe which he may per- 


haps but imperfectly analyze, and which | 


and the thought is inex- | 


jindeed he refers as often as not to the 
| wrong cause, this human atom of conscious- 


| ness floating on the ocean of the Uncon- 


The Best Lunch, | 


DINNER, BREAKFAST OR SUPPER | scious Infinite gets some faint foretaste of 


POPULAR PRICES. 





THE LARGEST 


Financial Institution 
IN THE WORLD. 


Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - - President. 





A Policy in this Company combines 
Unsunrpassrp Security with protection fo 
dependents or support for old age, 


No other investment so fully meets the 
various contingencies of life. 


Has Paid Policy-holders $272,481,338 


Interest receipts have exceeded 


all expenses by over - - - - - $60,000,000 


For rates and examples of policies apply to 


C. A. HOPKINS, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Companv’s Building, 95 Milk St., 


Boston, MAs8s. 


GEO. S. PARKER, 


REAL ESTATE, MORTGAGES AND 
INSURANCE, 


27 Milby Street, an 24 Exchange Place. 


The Adams & Westlake 


Are recognized as 
—AND=— 





the SAFEST and 

CEA BSE none hoa 
COOKING [iiryoce cooking 
STOVES 


with one of our 
NEW No. 13 Stoves 
SEE TUEM AT HEADQUARTERS, 
138 cCORNHEILL. 





the time when the One and Changeless 


expenditure of capital letters—shall succed 
that agitating and exhausting flux of sensa- 
tion that we calllife. Even the most frivo- 
lous excitement-hunter who endeavors to 


| metaphysics always seem to make a large 


snatch a fearful joy from deck-quoits, or | 
bezique in a corner of the saloon, shows at | 


jlost a solemnized perception that the 
}; monotony against which he fights is only a 
fancied enemy whom he must one day rec- 
ognize as his truest friend; that this ‘‘im- 
mense ennui” of the world and nature is 
nothing other than the calm which broods 
eternally over that ocean-universe of im- 
| personal existence into which every indi- 
| vidual consciousness, despite the vain 
| struggles of the body which is its jailer, is 
forever seeking to escape and be submerged. 


or the fanatic of deck-quoits of perceiving 
this, but unconsciously the perception is 
there. And it explains the reason why 
bezique and deck-quoits satisfy them; and 
that, for the rest, they accept the intense 
monotony of the voyager’s life with the 
| philosophic composure of a fasting priest 
;of Buddha, or an entranced Quietist of the 
Middle Ages. 


The Great Minds in Sound Bodies. 





}sound bodies. They must have physical 
| along with intellectual power, the ability to 


| withstand disease and the trials and hard- | 


| ships of life. Thomas Carlyle was a dys- 
peptic, but his vigorous constitution ena- 
| bled him to bear up against a bad digesuon 
jand to live to the age of eighty-six. 
Goethe was a man of some moral irregu- 
larities, and yet he was eighty-three when 
| he died, after a life of prodigious and ex- 
ceedingly varied labor. If there ever was a 


died an.octogenarian. Benjamin Franklin 
went through the fiery trial of our Revolu- 
tion, and yet he lived to be eighty-four. 
Michael Angelo died at ninety, and he was 
already an old man when he began his great 
work on St. Peter's. ‘Titian was only one 
year short of a century at his death, but he 
kept up work to the last. Huimboldt’s im- 
mense exertions, physical and intellectual, 
did not prevent him from reaching ninety 
years. Sir Christophen Wren died at ninety- 
one, and John Ericsson at eighty-six. Dar- 





win endured up to seventy-three; George} 


| Sand, a fiery spirit certainly, up to seventy 
{two. Aaron Burr’s whole life was stormy 
and irregular, yet he lasted until eighty. 
Lord Palmerston stood the strain of the ex- 
acting life of a public man in England 
through eighty-one years. Lord Beacons- 
| fleld died at seventy-six. Gladstone is now 
leighty and Bismarck seventy-four. 

In this country the list of longevity 
among men of active and laborious life is 
extensive; Simon Cameron at 90, David 
‘Dudley Field at 84, George Bancroft at 89, 


You do not perhaps suspect the beziquist | 


Other things being equal, the great and | 
}sane minds of the world are necessarily in | 


fiery spirit it burned in Victor Hugo, who | 


For consumption, one part of powdered 
willow-charcoal in two parts of glycer 
has been used. 


George Washington received the degree 
of LL. D., from Harvard, Yale, University 
of Pennsylvania and Brown. 


BROWN, RILEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
0 CONGRESS STREET AND 4 CONGRESS SQUARE. 


A. L. BROWN, w. J. RILEY, 
Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Stock Ex. | Member Boston Stock Ex. Member N.Y.Cotton Ex 


BOSTON 
‘LEATHER AND RUBBER REPAIR SHOP 


63 ELW STREET. 


|All kimds of Rubber Boots and Overshoes Repaired at 
| Short Notice and Warranted. Rubber Soles applied] to 
| Leather Boots. 
All kinds of Custom Boots and Shoes made to Meagure. 
Price List for Leather Work : Tapping Men’s Boots, 50c.; heeling, 
| 25e. Tapping Boys’ Boots, 45c.; Heeling, 20c. Tapping Women’s 
| Boots, 45c ; Heeling, 20c. Tapping Misses’ 

| Boots, 45c.; Heeling, I5c. 


GEORGE A. DREW, Prop’r. 


FOR SALE. Large Lotof Sample Shoes 
Lot of Shoes that have been repaired and 
not called for. All kinds of Men’s and 
Boys’ Boots and Shoes at very Low Prices 
































= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.=— 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronehitis, Colds, Hoarsenesa, Hack Congh, Whooping 
Cough, Catarch, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Tharthose, Rheumatism Neuralgia, oothacks, Earache 
ervous Hi . Back, soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


Tt fs marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in the fact that it act« 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, Burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chills 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct fre: us, and est 1t, shall receive acertificate that , all be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail Bets; 6 bottles, 200. “sprees hen bs geyg part 
f U tes, or Canada, §27~V Ppamphiet sent free. 8. JOHNSON ¥ CO., Boston, Mass. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION 


HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant 
for eight years in workmanship and material. Call at.our new ware 
rooms and cxamine our new scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instal- 
ments ifdesired. Terms easy; aiso Pianos to Rent, and if bought 
within one year a will be applied to the price of the instrumet- 
Warerooms 7 Tremont Street, eppesite Hollis. 
Factory 152 Hampden Street, corner George, Boston, Mass 


_¥F. WILSON & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
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CORPUS LBAN. 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 to 16 
lbs. per month without affecting the 
gare’ heath. Send 6c. in 


5B Manan Con 2910 "Madison 







ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
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